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to free m 


By SARAH HON1G : 

Post Political Correspondent 
TE L, AV TV. — Anatoly Shcharansky 
confirmed last night that his family 
would in all likelihood be allowed 
out of the USSR this month. 

/ A report to this effect will appear 
in the next issue of Newsweek. 

Shcharansky spoke to his mother 
Ida Mfigrom in Moscow Saturday' 
night. She told him that the Soviet 
emigration authorities had'sum¬ 
moned her and informed her that 
she, her son. Leonid, as well as his 
wife and two children would be per¬ 
mitted to emigrate to Israel in three 
weeks’time, 

Shcharansky reported that'there 
wasn't much of a conversation 1 ’ with 
his mother, because she was weeping 
for joy. 

In Moscow, Leonid, 40 yesterday, 
told Reuters the Soviet authorities 
had notified him on July 27 that he 
and his family would be permitted to 
emigrate to Israel. The family ex¬ 
pects to fly to Vienna on August 23, 

he added. . 

“We are all very glad,” Leonid 
sakL “After all these years, at last it 
is the end of the story and I hope we 
(Continued on back page) 

C’wealth 
leaders 
weigh 
sanctions 

LONDON. - Leaders of seven Com¬ 
monwealth nations agreed yesterday 
that South Africa was making in¬ 
adequate progress in dismantling 
apartheid and, lacking any sign it . 
intends to do so, prepared to consid¬ 
er economic sanctions against tike 
Pretoria go vernment .. . 

The decision was reacted af the 
opening session of a threento^ sum¬ 
mit meeting in London precededby 
a partial concession from Zambian 
President Kenneth Kaunda to a Brit¬ 
ish demand that other countries be 
consulted before the 49-nation Com¬ 
monwealth adopts sanctions. 

Asked whether the unanimity on 
die question of Pretoria's inadequ¬ 
ate progress qieant British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher was 
ready tp'giyeup her strongopposi- 
tiod to sanctions, the chairman of the 
mini-summit, Bahama’s Prime 
Minister Sir Lynden Pindlmg, told a 
news conference, “I don’t think I r 
implied any such thing.” 

.. (Continued on Page 3) ‘ 

More liberal 
money rules 
being weighed 

ByAVITEMKIN - 

Post Economic .Reporter 

The Treasury and the Bank of 
Israel, are enrreatiy considering a 
farther BberaKzaSn of foreign 
currency regulations, idler yestser- . 
day’s announcement of a partial 
Biting of restrictions dealing with 
the transfer of fordgh currency < 
abroad, nuance Minister Moabe i 
Nbshn said that a decision about 1 
further deregulation would be ’ 
reached within two months. i 

(Continued on page 7) { i 



Weizman very 
upbeatonTaba; 
Shamir stalling 


By BENNY MORRIS 


Ten black-draped trestles capture the mood of stark emptiness at Kibbutz Heftziba yesterday. 


(IPPA) 


Kibbutz Heftziba buries its dead 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

Kibbutz Heftziba bowed its bead in mourning 
yesterday as the 10 victims of last Thursday 
afternoon’s Ta’anachim Road cr ash were laid to 
rest. 

A shock wave reminiscent of the one ge n erated 
by the June 1985 Haboufm bus-train collision 
affected Israelis from afl walks of fife, and the 
widespread grief was combined with the resolve 
that more most be done to make the country’s 
roads-safer. 

As file cabinet yesterday discussed specific mea- 
snres to achieve this goal, the pofice team investi¬ 
gating Thursday’s crash reported that the two 
vehicles involved had both veered out of their 


. The van carrying the kibbutz children strayed 
into the nortfa-bivund lane, while the truck veoed- 
tnto the south-bound lane, police reported, adding 
that the fin dings were conclusive. 

The crash left 10 dead, nine of them 15-17-year- 
olds from the kibbutz, the tenth their driver, Eitan 
Gilboa, 35. The track driver walked away with 
only gfight henries. 

• Transport Minister Haim corfh proposed to the 
cabinet that afer conditioners be mandatory in aD 
cars; that drivers of heavy vehicles be required to 
-take txttft Induing; ahd'that traffic pofice be 
intnodneed_ ... .. ...... 

Mhdster-witikpql^ortfote Yosef Shapira sug¬ 


gested that money saved by (he reduction of pebrol 
prices be spent on roml improvement and on other 
measures designed to reduce accidents. 

Premier ^Percs wound up the discussion with a 
proposal fimt the cabinet devote a separate sesriou to 
the subject of road accidents. 

Thousands of sflent mourners attended yester¬ 
day’s funeral at the cemetery Heftziba shares with 
Kibbutz Beit Alpha at the foot of Mount Gilboa. 

President Herzog, Knesset Speaker SUomoBSIl- 
d, Ministers Yitzhak Navon, David Levy and 
- Ya’acovTsur and several Kaenet numbers joinud 
the bereaved fhmUei and friends of Eitan Gilboa, 
15-year-olds Asa Arid, Dolan Ben-Da’at, and 
Noam Ffltssn, 16-year-oids Offer Levi, Yochai 
Stobrrid and Tsach Stas, and 17-year-olds Reum 
Ben-Dm*, Avital Lepler and Aviv Ron. 

Navon spoke of the Habomm crash, in which 19 
schoolchildren ami three adults had died, saying: 
“We hoped then that we would never have to 
wftneas snefa terrible things again.” 

Raft Levi eulogized Us son Offer, recalling how 
much be and Us wife had longed for a son. “We are 
not parting from you. We wiD always be with you, 
and you wfl! always be with us,” he said. 

Anat, who studied at Eta Hairoti Regional School 
with the nine children, said: “We pass through the 
schoolyard, the empty classrooms, the jday- 
gnurad,4be lawns, and it seansasfftbeya,ie thea:«, 
their voices, #Kir laughter, their footsteps. We 


have not yet grasped the meaning, the heart refuses 
tobefieve.” 

Superintendent Men»li*»m Haddad, head of the 
National Pofice Traffic Department, said that 
' while the finding? were condnave, follow-up 
laboratory tests on damaged vehicle parts would 
have to be conducted before the investigation was 
wrapped-up. 

The pofice also photographed tire roote taken by 
the track-driver, Shimon Shukran, who was re¬ 
manded hi custody for five days on Friday by the 
Nazareth Magistrates’ Court- Shukran has testi¬ 
fied that he was bUnded by the sun and ‘Tnay have 
lost control for a few sbort_seconds.”_From 
yesterday’s photographs it will be possible to 
d ete r mi ne whether the sun was indeed strir ’ i; into 
Shufcnm’s eyes, as he has claimed, police said. 

The police have already reached their own 
conclusions with regard to Shukrun’s claims. 
Haddad said. 

Israel TV reported late last night, however, that 1 
the police had determined finally that the track had 
not strayed out of its lane, and feat Shukran was 
not to Marne for the collision. 

The police are trying to trace the driver of a 
white Subaru who might have witnessed the colfi- 
sion. Ttey believe that the car belongs to the United 
JKihhute Movement, 

(Continued ua Page 2, Col; 1) 


Minister without Portfolio 
Ezer Weizman said he is “very 
optimistic” about the outcome of 
the Taba negotiations, following 
last night’s meeting between 
senior Israeli ministers and U.S. 
Assistant Secretary of State 
Richard Murphy. 

But spokesmen for Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Shamir said that Shamir, in the 
discussions, rejected a proposal for 
the immediate initialling of the com- 
promis, and said that it must first 
receive inner cabinet approval. This 
seemed to indicate that a major 
policy dash may develop between 
Shamir and Premier Peres tomorrow 
or on Wednesday over the initialling 
of the document should Israel and 
Egypt resolve the major outstanding 
issues by then. 

Murphy, who flew in from Cairo 
yesterday evening, spent an hour 
with Weizman. Peres and Shamir, 
and was expected to fly back to Cairo 
this morning with Israel’s responses 
to the latest American and Egyptian 


proposals. 

The U.S. is believed to be pressing 
for an immediate initialling of the 
Taba cpnipromis. 

Israel Radio last night reported 
that Shamir had opposed such an 
initialling until the major points at 
issue - the nature and production of 
the "annex" to the “question" in the 
compromis, and the identities of the 
three international arbitrators - are 
resolved. 

The Americans want the agree¬ 
ment at least initialled, if not formal¬ 
ly signed, in the presence of U.S. 
Vice President George Bush, before 
he leaves Cairo for the U.S. on 
Wednesday. 

Weizman's optimism last night 
seemed to indicate that there was 
hope in the Prime Minister's Office 
that the obstacles could indeed be 
cleared by Tuesday or Wednesday. 

Israel's delegation to the talks, led 
by Foreign Ministry Director- 
General David Kimche and the 
director-general of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter's Office Avraham Tamir. is ex- 
(Continued on page 7) 


Peres tells Palestinian delegation: 

Israel prepared to give 
more authority in areas 


By JOEL GREENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Israel wants to give increasing 
administrative powers to Palesti¬ 
nians in the territories and to discuss 
economic and industrial develop¬ 
ment in (he Areas with them. Pre¬ 
mier Shimon Peres told Palestinian 
representatives yesterday. 

Peres’s hour-and-a-half meeting 
at his office with 25 mayors ana 
businessmen from the West Bank 
and Gaza was the first in a series of 
discussions with such delegations, an 
aide to Peres said. The meeting 


IDF looks ahead 
to the next decade 


By HIRSH GOODMAN 
Post Defence Correspondent 
The IDF high command this week 
initiated a series of debates on the 
Army’s development plan for the 
' next decade. The plan will be the 
basis on which Israel’s security 
strategy will be built, dictating the 
composition of the country’s forces 
to the year 1996, and hence its over¬ 
all deterrent posture. 

It will rake into account the 
weapons systems expected to reach 
the arena from both East and West 
over the'next 10 years. I 

The plan is also, being 
based on tire assumption of a dimi¬ 
nishing defence buctget, the implica¬ 
tions of which are so severe that, 
according to Chief of General Staff 
Mosbe Levy, “even if the Lavi pro¬ 
ject is killed, and no new aircraft are 
acquired, we will not be able to cater 
to our minimal needs.” The chief of 
general staff's pessimism is due to an 
expectation of diminishing funds on 
two fronts: a drop in U.S. aid, due to 
the Gramm-Ruadman amendment 
which sets a ceiling on U.S. budget 
deficits and .the shrinking value of 
the dollar, and continued cuts in the 


defence budget at home. 

Decisions taken now will only be 
felt in 10 years' time, a decade being 
the normal time-frame for the de¬ 
velopment, supply and integration 
of a weapons system into the armed 
forces. They have to be accurate in 
their projections of the threat, and of 
the economic and demographic abil- 
' ityof Israel to respond. They have to 
correctly project the answers to 
dozens of basic strategic questions,' 
such as: the outcome ofthe lzaq-Iran 
war and what the end of that conflict 
will mean in terms of tire constella¬ 
tion of forces Israel may have to 
face; the types of armaments flowing 
into the region and the ability of the 
Arabs to absorb them;the economic, 
demographic, sociological and poli¬ 
tical realities in the neighbouring 
and peripheral Arab countries Is¬ 
rael’s projected industrial and tech¬ 
nological capabilities; and even-the 
attitudes of future U.S. administra¬ 
tions. 

The General Staff will, in essence, 
have to decide on the size and struc¬ 
ture of Israel’s future order of battle 
and, as a consequence, dictate 
(Continued on back page) 
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“LAVIAN” 

Self-Service 

Satellite 

banking centers 

Open SamSpnj, our 40 
“Lavian” satellite 
self-service centers offer 
you a complete range of 
singiestop lightning-fast 


CaspomatATMs, 
Masbov terminals, 
Telebank 

Bank-by-Pbone facilities, 
Computerized 
information units, 
personal mail boxes, and 
time-saving "Af-Tor” 


IDB 

“METEOR” 

Instantaneous 

Videotex 

information 

services 

A must for the 
businessman's desk! ■ 

- the IDB Meteor brings 
you lightning-fast 
account information, ■ 
stock-exchange quotes , 
foreign currency rates, 
electronic mail, 
economic news Bashes, 
articles, fe&t 
communications etc. 

IDB Meteor is operated 
byELNET. 


IDB 

“MASHOV” 

Self-Service 
Terminals for 
instant banking 

IDB Mashov terminals 
arc now installed in all of 
our branches and 
satellites. 

Their lightning-fast 
electronic capabilities 
enable you to obtain 
instantaneous statement 
printouts for all your 
accounts and to effect 
many banking 
transactions. 


IDB 

“CASPOMAr 

li ghtning -fast 
dispensers for cash 
withdrawals 

Caspomat - another 
widely appreciated 
self-service banking 
facility. Ultra convenient 
for instantaneous 
verification of account 
balances, deposit of 
'checks and investment in 
Pakam. Available now at 
500locations in Israel for 
withdrawals of cash-24 
hours a day. 


Shawwa—realist extraordinary 



reflected Peres’s policy of dialogue 
with the Arabs, as evidenced by his 
proposal at the Morocco s ummi t for 
talks with authentic Palestinian rep¬ 
resentatives, the aide said. 

Peres proposed to his visitors that 
Palestinian mayors be appointed in 
all Arab cities in the territories, that 
the power of Arab municipalities be 
widened and that discussions be held 
on development in such areas as 
industry, health, education and 
banking. “It’s up to you,” Peres 
said, adding that Israel did not in- 

* (Continued on nige 2, Col. 2) 


IDB 

“TELEBANK” 

Instantaneous 

Bank-by-Pbone 

facilities 

Designed for people as 
busy as you! Call IDB 
Telebank. 24 hours a 
day, for courteous 
lightning-fast attention to 
your banking needs. For 
subscribers, 
comprehensive 
information on your 
accounts is available, via 
Tdebank, from 
8am-10pm. 
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Rashad Shawwa, the deposed 
Gaza mayor who returned from talks 
in Jordan with top officials yester¬ 
day, has always stood by his beliefs 
and made sure they were heard, loud 
and dear. 

: He has, in his long life, often 
witnessed Palestinian foolishness 
and intransigence combining to 


For Sale in Jerusalem: 
YEM1N MOSHE 
TOWN HOUSES 

with gardens and unique view of 
OM City .in Jerusalem's most 
exclusive and picturesque 
neighbourhood, only a few steps 
from the King David Hotel. Some ■ 
for immediate occupancy.: 
Partially renovated; from 
3300,000. • 

Completely and luxuriously 
.renovated: from $600,000. 


ANALYSIS 


YEHUDA UTANI 


block solutions to -the Palestinian 
problem, including proposals that 
would have allowed for Palestinian 
rule over half of Mandatory Pales¬ 
tine, 

Working solely in what he sees as 
the best interests ofthe Palestinians, 
Shawwa has spent the last year or so 
pursuing yet another initiative: 
working desperately to ensure that 
Arab stubbornness does not allow 
Greater Israel to become a reality. 

He has excellent contacts with -all 
die parties involved: the Jordanians, 
Egyptians, the PLO, and Israelis - 
especially Prime Minister Peres and 
Defence Minister Rabin. Shawwa, 
indeed, has been accepted by Poes 
as “an'authentic Palestinian.” 

Nevertheless, Shawwa has come 
to be regarded by many PLO sup¬ 
porters in recent weeks as the traitor 
to the Palestinian cause. 

Other moderate leaders, as is their 
habit in times of tension, have held 


, their peace in recent months. But 
Shawwa has said out loud that with¬ 
out Jordan and Egypt, there can be 
no solution to .the conflict, given the 


INSTANTANEOUS BANKING 
LIGHTNING-FAST! 


In light of the rift between Jordan 
and the PLO, such a stand is anathe¬ 
ma to the pro-PLO West Bankers, 
who see it as treason. 

, By JOEL GREENBERG . • " ' 

. Jerusalem Pest Reporter . 

Deposed Gaza mayor Rashad 
Shawwa retained yesterday from a 
three-week visit to Jordan and said. 


view that “the PLO sfeftdd be re¬ 
sponsive to the vistas of the reridents 
of the territories, and should not 
impo« its ojptafons on firm.” 

Shawwa was greeted by about 100 
s u pp orter s at foe ABenby Bridge, 
where he said thru most Palestinians 
favoured a confederation with Jor¬ 
dan, without which there could be no 
break ta the Middle East stakmate. 

It comes as no surprise, then, that 
Shawwa has recently been receding 
death threats - some of them ex- 
tremeiy stroD gly-worded. One of his 
- (Co n tinued an Part 2, Cob 1) ' 
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THE WEATHER 


Yesterday’* Yesterday'* Today’s 



Hnmhfitr 

Min-Max 

Max 

Jerusalem 

45 

17-29 ‘ 

31 

Golan 

25 

20-32 

33 

'Nabariya 

66. 

20-31 

31 

Salad- 

29 

20-32 

32 

.Haifa Port 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Tiberias 

29 

22-38 

38 

Nazareth 

34 

20-32 

32 

■Afula 

•47 

23-34 

35 

Shonuon 

-45 

20-31 

32 

Tel Aviv 

43 

21-30 

30 

B-G Airport 

56 

21-31 

32 

Jericho 

34 ■ 

23-40 

40 

Gaza 

.65 

22-30 

30 

Beeishcba 

33 

19-34 

35 


29 

27-39 

El 


SHAWWA 

(Continued from PageOne) 
packaging plants was burned down 
lOdaysago. 

, Shawwa, however, is no stranger 
to threats. There were several 
attempts to assassinate him in the 
'70s, when he was also considered to 
be too moderate by many PLO sup¬ 
porters. : 

; In fact, Shawwa has often been 
caught, in the nuddle and criticized 
by both Israelis and Arabs. 

Having survived numerous trials 
and tribulations -.not to mention a 
period in jafl in Egypt - Shawwa 
feels dial no one can deny him the 
right to be called a true Palestinian 
nationalist He is well into his seven¬ 
ties, and is prepared to take-one, 
more chance in the hope of contri¬ 
buting to a serious effort to open the 
way to a solution fin* die Palesti¬ 
nians; ik* ?oie: .c.*j suj tsiis h{uj 

top 

pxiflBhy<u£Nlherj8aBi tStriretewhese 
60ftjDflO > PhteStinfeT» Hvtf in fcn&rei 
of only 363 square kilometres- and 
that' it is seeking a “Gaza first” 
solution. .He faas-sought to involve 
Egypt, Jordan and the PLO-in 
efforts to reach such a solution. 

-Hus, he hoped, would be the first 
stage m a process that would even¬ 
tually lead to-the creation of an 
independent Palestinian entity . 

- To this end, Shawwa has met with 
President Mubarak, with Israeli 
leaders, reportedly with PLO lead¬ 
ers, and now with top Jordanian 
officials. 

The “Gaza first” idea has met a 
variety of responses. It -was wel¬ 
comed in Egypt, initially rejected by 
Jordan, and dismissed out of hand by 
the PLO. Still, the signals from Jor¬ 
dan have been more concQiatoiy of 
late, and even some PLO elements 
are-said not to oppose the idea. 

The key to Shawwa's hopes, 
however, rests mainly in Israeli 
hands. And Israel is now desperately 
keen to involve Jordan in any efforts 
towards a solution of the Palestinian 
problem. 

In the short-term, the “Gaza first” 
option would not appear to have 
much chance of realization, but in 
the long-run, perhaps there is some 
hope. ' 


HEFTZIBA 

(Contmned from Page One) 

Corfu said at the cabinet that, 
besides making air-conditioning 
compulsory in vehicles, import taxes 
on spare parts- for such air- 
conditioners should be cancelled. 
. Corfu’s assumption was that drivers 
on hot summer days do not drive as 
well as on coolerdays or as well as 
they would with air-conditioning. 

Police Minister Haim Bar-Lev ob¬ 
jected to the idea of traffic police, 
saying that the country was too small 
to have a separate traffic force. 

Finance Minister Mosfae Nissim 
told minis ters that, if they wished, 
they could earmark “S3Q0 million” 
from the budget for accident proven-’ 
tion - but they should not divert the 
revenue from a particular tax. 

Nissim also said that taxation on 
’air-conditioners in cars was “margin¬ 
al.” The director .of state revenues, 
Israel Bar-On, told the ministers 
: that there was only a $20 tax on the 
$700 air-conditioners. 

Corfu said that Israel’s roads had 
'the highest .traffic density in the 
world. But Housing Minister David 
Levy said that the Israeli road system 
was among the world’s best. He said 
-that Israeli roads enjoyed “interna¬ 
tional respect." 

Peres said that the past week’s toll 
'of 24 dead cm the roads made cabinet 
consideration of the matter impera¬ 
tive. 

The “Am Yafeh” movement 
sterday announced that it was set- 
g up a volunteer unit to work to 
foceroad accidents. Anyone in- 
ested in joining is invited to call 
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Egypt Tourism Minister at Yad Vashem: 
‘No religion can permit such conduct’ 


By GREER FAY CASHMAN 
and ER2SFIE MEYER 


Egypt’s minister of tourism and 
civil aviation. Dr. Fouad Sultan, 
toured Yad Vashem yesterday and 
wrote in the visitors’ book: “What I 
have seen cannot be counted as 
moral behaviour.'and no religion can 
permit such conduct.” 

Sultan, who arrived here yester¬ 
day, visited the Holocaust memorial 
in the afternoon accompanied only 
by die Egyptian charge d’affaires, 
Mohammed Basstouny, and the offi¬ 
cial in charge of the Israel desk at the 
Egyptian Tourism Ministry, Badr 
Hamam Badr. 

Sultan was taken on a quick tour 
of the Yad Vashem museum by 
spokesman Rabbi Menahem Fogel. 
He asked no questions and re¬ 
quested no explanations during the 
tour, remarking only, “This is the 
work of crazy persons, followed by a 


crazy people. This belongs to the 
Middle Ages.” 

At the Ohel Yizfcor memorial hall, 
Sultan donned a black paper skull-• 
cap after bearing that this was the 
custom in a [dace devoted to die 
memory of the slain. 

There bad been a question 
whether Sultan would place a wreath ’ 
at the foot of the eternal flame, but 
Bassiouny explained that (£ the minis¬ 
ter had not prepared for that.” 

On his arrival at Ben-Ourion Air¬ 
port earlier m the day, Sultan told 
reporters that he brought no mes¬ 
sage from Egyptian President Hosni 
Mubarak. Protesting that he was a 
businessman and not a politician, 
Sultan declared that he had come to 
talk business, not politics. 

Conceding had there had been 
iftinhnal improvement in bilateral 
traffic between Egypt and Israel de¬ 
spite a tourism agreement between 
the two countries, the minister noted 
that governments could do no more 


than pave the way for tourism.’The 

Israel? Tourism Minister Avra- 
ham Sharir stressed the role of tour¬ 
ism in the peace process. “The peace 
treaty will remain only a piece of 
paper lacking any value without con- 
tad between citizens of both coun¬ 
tries,” said Sharir. 

Asked by reporters whether he 
could still seriously encourage 
Israelis to visit Egypt after seven 
Israelis were murdered by an Egyp¬ 
tian security man in Sinai, Sharir said 
that Israelis should visit Egypt in 
spite of the massacre at Ras Burka. 

Israeli and Egyptian delegations 
met yesterday for the first round of 
talks scheduled to take place over 
three days. 

Travelling with the five-member 
Egyptian delegation are 12 Egyptian 
travel agents and two journalists. 

Sultan will not participate in all 
the discussions. He is determined to 


see the country through the eyes of a 
tourist Only after he visits Eilat and 
Masada will he meet with President 
Heizog, Prime Minister Peres and 
Foreign Minister Shamir. 

Sultan has also asked to visit a 
kibbutz, which was not originally 
included in his itinerary. 

The controversy between the 
Ethiopian Orthodox Church and the 
Coptic Church for control of chapels 
at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
is to be discussed. The subject can¬ 
not be avoided since Israel is anxious , 
to encourage Coptic pilgrimage- If 
the matter of control is resolved to 
the satisfaction of the Egyptians, it is 
possible that a significant number of 
Egypt’s sot million Copts will want to 
walk in the footsteps of Jesus. 

At lunch yesterday, Sultan ex¬ 
pressed confidence that once the 
political differences between Egypt 
and Israel had been cleared up, there 
would be a two-way flow of tourism. 



Egyptian Tourism Minister fouad Sultan (right) and Tourism 
Minister Avraham Sharir exchanging gifts at the King David Hotel 

yesterday, (Gustavo Feinblatt) 


Gur: It’s a long time till rotation 


Health Minister Mordechai Gur 
says, “There is a long few yet mua 
rotation,” and “the big decisions by 
Labour wiH take place from now 
until the rotation, not after it.” 

He believes, that should rotation 
take {dace in October, the Likud-led 
national unity government under 
Yitzhak Shamir wffl rule as sche¬ 
duled until 1988. “This or that mash- 
beron (mini-crisis) wffl not bring 
down ffie post-rotation govern¬ 
ment.” 

Gnr, who in the past was reported 
as saying or hinting that he would not 
■serve as a minister under Shamir, 
seems to believe that the chief poten¬ 
tial obstacte to Shamir’s return to the 
premiership is the Shm Bet afEaur. He 
says that much now hangs on the 
High Court of Justice ruling, ex¬ 
pected today or tomorrow, on the 
validity of the presidential pardons to 
the Coin* General Security Service 
officers facing investigation for their 
part ta ttle 1984 luffing of two cap¬ 
tured Arab terrorists and the suhse- 
qnent GSS cover-up of the crime. 

Gnr says that the police faivestiga- 1 
tkm need not take more than “two 
weeks. What have they left to investi¬ 
gate? And they might weD reach the 
political echelon,” he says, referring 
to Shamir ’s alleged roie in the affair. 

But if the police fid to “reach” the 
pofitical ecbdoh, says Gur, then “the 
public treatment of the affior [wffl 
not end]. The! affair win not be re¬ 
moved from the public agenda oatO 
what happened is clarified and until 
thepotiticahedielon’& rot& and, posL-; 
tknfinfte'aArirlhmadedea'.l' > - 

GuRsrtwtot BscMn^ered ahard- ■ 
headeddbve^saysdie fafli to-fceewhy 
the j ^ rtwfa l TyBBMi fflmnrit has trig¬ 
gered the renewed debate within 
Labour .about negotiating with the 
PLO and. possible Israeli recognition 
of die P ale s tinians’ right to self- 
determination. Gnr doesn’t believe 
that the debate withal Labonr wffl get 
beyond the party’s “centre”, where 
it will be quashed. He thinks, howev¬ 
er, that tiie dovish camp will deraons- 



(Brutmann) 


trate an increase in its strength (say 
from 200 to 270) when it comes to the 
vote. 

In responding to my questions, 
Gnr gracefully skirts around his 
views on Palestinian self- 
detennination but is forthright about 
negotiating with the PLO. “I don’t 
believe in negotiating with the PLO 
as is. But I am for tafldng to them the 
moment they rescind the Palestine 
National Covenant, renounce terror 
and recognize Israel’s right to exist. 
If these people [the PLO’s current 
leaders] change their views, I’D talk 
to them, and I don't care what they. 
caflthemselves^WbodoyiHiexpectto 
negotiate peace with If not your for- ■ 
mer enemies?” 

Gur says that for decades there 
have been two schools of thought 
within Labour on making peace with 
the Arabs. One school, which in¬ 
cluded Goida Meir, Mosbe Dayan, 
Shimon Peres and Yitzhak Rabin, 
believed that the way to peace with 
the Arabs lay through making peace 
with Egypt. After that, peace would 


be attainable with the other Arab 
states and the Palestinian problem 
would be revealed as an “artificial,” 
secondary issue. 

The second school, to which Gnr 
says he belongs, believes that the 
PaJestinianproblmfiesattbecoreof 
the conflict, and that only through 
solving it can peace be attained. He 
seems 'to imply that such a solution 
does not necessarily preclude a 
Palestinian state. (Gnr proudly re¬ 
fers to Ezer Wcizman’s book in 
which Weizman quotes Gur as sarinz 
that ” nothing vriH move [towards 
peace] nntfl the Palestinian problem 
is solved.”) 

Gnr does not seem to have much 
respect for his fellow Labourftes who 
hide behind formulas such as: “Once 
the PLO rejects terrorian and recog¬ 
nizes brad, it wffl no longer be the 
PLO, so we could negotiate with it.” 
But he obviously understands those 
who say they reject tafldng to the 
PLO “on tactical grounds” and 
argue that first the PIX) should make 
the necessary pro-Israefi gestures, 
and then Israel could reconsider its 
position towards the PLO. 

Gur says that, “for a body like the 
PLO, it takes a long time to arrive at 
the necessary moderation. That is 
how it always is with such move¬ 
ments.” Gnr scans certain that even¬ 
tually - hot he declines to suggest a 
time-span—tiie PLO would adopt the 
required moderation (renounce ter¬ 
ror and recognize Israel) and start to 
talk peace with Israel. 

. He points to tiie. example.aC East 
Jerusalem journalist Raymonda 
Tawfl, who was bitt erly rejectionist. 
In her recent book, be says, she 
accepts Israel’s existence as a fad 
accompli; she has resigned herself to 
reality. Gur feels the PLO wffl even¬ 
tually go the same way. For the time 
being, Israelis must look to their 
security and be patient, while keep¬ 
ing their eyes and ears open to 
changes m Palestinian and general 
Arab thinking- “But meanwhile, 
precious time is slipping by.” 


(Continued from Page One) 
tend to impose-its proposals for the 
territories. 

The delegation members were not 
told in advance that they were to 
meet with Peres. They were told 
simply to gather at the Jerusalem. 
Hilton Hotel. From there they were 
taken to the Prime Minister's Office. 

One of the participants said that 
members of the delegation were 
“humiliated” by being kept in the 
dark as to the true nature of the 
meeting. 

AH the Palestinians at the meeting 
were “moderates" - either suppor¬ 
ters of Jordan, or persons without 
dear political leanings. None was a 
major pro-PLO spokesman. 

Those present included the mayor 
of Jericho, Jamil Safari Kbalaf, Nab¬ 
lus dty councillor Ibrahim Abdel 
Hadi, and .the editor of the pro- 
Jordanian ArNahar newspaper in 
East Jerusalem, Othman Hallaq. 

The meeting was also attended by 
the coordinator of activities in the 
territories, Shmnel Goren, and the 
head of the Judea and Samaria Civil 
Administr ation, Ephraim Sneh. 

One participant said Peres told the 
Palestinians that he discovered at his 
talks with King Hassan in Morocco 
last month that Israel could not de¬ 
liver what the Arabs wanted, and 

Iranian involved in 
arms plot slain, 
his brother claims 
By JERRY LEWIS 

'Jerusalem Post (^respondent 

An Iranian who implicated a num¬ 
ber of Israelis in a plan to sell U.S. 
aims to Iran was murdered, his 
brother charged in an interview with 
the Observer that appeared yester¬ 
day. 

Hashemi died in London's Crom¬ 
well Hospital cm July 21. He was 47. 
IBs brother AH believes Hashemi 
had “trod on too many toes.” He 
fold tiie Observer that he had passed 
a warning to his brother from “the 
Middle East” that one day ire would 
“pay for what he had done.” 


AREAS 

' that what Israel wanted to give was 
unacceptable to the Arabs. 

Peres reportedly said that he 
understood King Hussein could not 
negotiate without a Palestinian part¬ 
ner. But the PLO leadership was 
currently more committed to the 
unity of its organization than to 
political concessions, winch could 
lead to talks but also split the PLO. 

Peres reportedly said that be 
would be willing to talk to any 
Palestinian who renounced terror, 
accepted UN Resolution 242, and 
was willing to negotiate peace with 
Israel. Peres did not specifically rule, 
oat the PLO, aocording*to this parti¬ 
cipant. 

A statement issued later by the 
'Prime Minister’s Office said Peres 
had spoken of negotiations as the 
only way to reach a settlement, and 
said that the current aim was to 
remove obstacles to talks with inter¬ 
national accompaniment and with¬ 
out preconditions. 

“We are ready to hold discussions 
with any Palestinian representative 


from tiie West Bank and Gaza Strip, 
who can present any position,” the 
statement quoted Pores as saying. 
“We are not opposed to expressions 
of opinion, but to terror and violence 
which have no place in negotia¬ 
tions." 

The Palestinian representatives 
asked Peres why he had not began 
negotiations with Jordan or recog¬ 
nized the PLO. But they devoted 
most of their remarks to administra¬ 
tive issues, participants said. 

They urged measures to increase 
the economic independence of the 
territories, to ease taxation and 
marketing restrictions, and to re¬ 
move limitations on the passage of 
people and goods across the bridge 
to Jordan. 

* They also discussed the possibil¬ 
ity of increasing the powers of West 
Bunk municipalities, the appoint¬ 
ment of Arab officials, increasing 
Israeli permits to allow Palestinians 
to be reunited with their families, 
and raising the number of building 
licences in the territories, partici¬ 
pants said. Peres promised to look 
into these issues. 


Gindi’s uncompleted apartments 


Buyers hold insurance men hostage 


By MICHALYUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Dozens of buyers of 
apartments which were left uncom¬ 
pleted by tite late contractor Avra¬ 
ham Gindi took over the office of the 
Kidum Insurance Company yester¬ 
day, barricaded the door and held 
die firm's board chairman and two 
employees hostage. 

Tiie angry buyers held two of tiie 
hostages for three hours, releasing 
them only after the police arrived 
and began negotiations. 

The buyers, some of whom 
brought their children with them, 
threatened to wreck the office unless 
Kidum provided the $5,000 each 
buyer wul have to pay to complete 
his apartment. 

Gindi’s firm ceased operating be¬ 
fore ithad completed construction of 
some 400 apartments it had sold, 
most of them in Netanya, Petah 
Tikva and Rishon Lezion. 

According to an agreement 
reached in court between buyers and 
a court-appointed trustee running 
tiie firm, each buyer must now pay 
an additional $5,000 in construction 
costs. The buyers had already paid 
die full price demanded for the 
apartments. 

“More than200of the buyers were 


insured by Kidum. Each of us paid 
$1,300 for the policy. What did 
Kidum do with that money?" de¬ 
manded Haim Halabi, a member of 
the buyers' committee. 

The sit-in began at 10 a.m., when 
100 buyers arrived at the Kidum 
offices on Rehov Mflcve Yisrael. The 
insurance firm is owned by the Con¬ 
tractors’ Federation and its offices 
are in the same building as the fed¬ 
eration. 

About 30 buyers burst into 
Kidum’s third-floor office, deman¬ 
ding that the firm make good on 
their policies. But board chairman 
Aharon Potashnik said that Kidum 
would not pay the funds required, 
under the agreement reached in 
court with Gindi’s firm. 

The buyers then barricaded the 
office doors with chairs, shut the 
windows and refused to let Potash¬ 
nik, his secretary and another em¬ 
ployee leave. A heated argument 
began, and one buyer threw a heavy 
ashtray, just missing Potashnik’s 
head. 

At this point Potashnik’s secretary 
managed to slip out and call the 
police. 

District commander Armarid 
Levy spoke to tire buyers and per¬ 
suaded them to release the remain¬ 
ing hostages. 


After another two hours of nego¬ 
tiating, Contractors’ Federation 
head David Stern reached an agree¬ 
ment with the buyers, under which 
the federation will try to use some of 
the $80 milli on in government aid to 
the building industry to assist the 
buyers. 

But the buyers would still have to 
abide by the agreement reached in 
court, federation spokesman Zvi 
Friedman said. 

The buyers threatened to occupy 
the finfltwy. minis ter’s office in Jeru¬ 
salem if they did not see results 
under the deal with Stem. 

Friedman said that Kidum nor¬ 
mally only becomes liable to policy¬ 
holders if a construction firm de¬ 
clares that it is unable to meet its 
obligations. He said that Avraham 
Gindi’s firm bad never done that and 
had not been.dissolved. Instead it 
had reached an agreement'with the 
buyers to complete the apartments. 
But he acknowledged that he was 
not familiar with the specific policies 
held by foe Gindi buyers. 

Friedman also said that Kidum has 
been in financial trouble for sortie 
time. If obliged to male* payments 
on the policies of toe Gindi buyers, 
he said, Kidum would not be able to 
come up with the money. 


Prisoner can be ljfflt a sgajnstsffl 


By BARBARA AMOUYAL " 

" Trisbhs Service officials area uffio- 
rized to hold an inmate in solitary 
confinement “in order to ensure that 
individual’s safety,” even though he 
may be prepared to take his chances 
in a general prison wing, the High 
Court of Justice decided yesterday. 

According to the High Court rul¬ 
ing, the Prisons Service is responsi¬ 
ble for the security of inmates mid, as 
such, is authorized to act against an 
inmate’s will and place him where bis 


! security is least threatened. 1 >• • 

‘ f Thertedsioticahfemi < e^)dtisefrya 
petition filed by a West Bank Arab 
ar Nablus Prison. The prisoner asked 
the court to order Prisons Service 
officials to transfer him Jo the gener¬ 
al wing so that he could receive 
family visits according to the sche¬ 
dule allowed the prison population. 

The state argued that the prisoner, 
who had cooperated with authorities 
in the past, would be harmed by 
terror organizations operating with- 


sv3 

•••Mil' c *f* "" rr 

m'the prison waJfcV.andtous.had to 
fre-keptapart. /.r' " 

A three-justice panel , wrote in 
their unanimous deaston: “Np im¬ 
portance should be attached to the 
standing of a particular prisoner or 
• to what that prisoner wants to prove 
to his compatriots if there is a suspi¬ 
cion that terror organizations will 
harm that prisoner within .'prison 
walls; an act which, if carried out, 

would serve to strengthen the stand¬ 
ing of these tenor organizations.” 


GPOl; Times Q 

The head of the Government 
Press Office yesterday denied allega¬ 
tions by The New York Times that 
his office had intentionally delayed 
tire release of a controversial milit¬ 
ary appointment in order to avoid 
extensive U<S. press coverage. 

The Times reported at the 
weekend that the announcement of. 
the appointment of Aiuf Amos 
Yaron as military attach^ to 
Washington was intentionally de¬ 
layed until Friday afternoon when 
reporters had gone home. Yaron 
was censured by the inquiry commis¬ 
sion into the 1982 Sabra and ShatiUa 
massacres. 

GPO head Dr. Israel Peieg said 
that his office received notice of die 
appointment from the Israel De¬ 
fence Forces’ spokesman at 11:40 
p.m. on Thursday. The notice was 
translated and distributed im¬ 
mediately via electronic mail to fore¬ 
ign journalists here. 


< AI^k)okingIllaI , 

hit UK Cyprus base 

NICOSIA (AP). - Three Arab- 
1 po king terrorists in a speeding car 
threwthree bombs at the guardroom 
of the British air base of Akrotiri in 
southwest Cyprus yesterday, 
wounding at leak two persons, Cyp¬ 
rus Radio reported. 


In very {jeep sorrow we announce the passing of 
our beloved husband, father and grandfather 

Dr. ABRAHAM (Romek) EISEN 

after a short illness. 


The funeral will take place at 

2 p.m. today, Monday, August 4,1986 at the Kiryat Shaul Cemetery. 

Bus transportation will be available from. . 
the Esen residence at 8 Upsky Street, Tel Aviv. 


Shiva at 8 Upsky Street. 




His wife and daughters: 

Else, Nehama, Nurit 
The Ronen and Ziv families. 


MiurdermHaifa 

Eliahu Cohen, 58. was found dead 
in his Haifa home yesterday after¬ 
noon. Police believe that he was 
murdered. 

The body was discovered by 
Cohen’s son when he came to visit 
bis father. (Itim) 


Nurses 





Jerusalem Post Reporter. 

Hospital nurses expressed 
guarded optimism yesterday after a 
meeting with; government nego¬ 
tiators m winch two sobconumttees 
were set up to 'discuss nurses’ de¬ 
mands. 


.. Ton 

* With great pain and sorrow we announce the.passing of 
our beloved husband, father and graitofalher r ... 

PINCUS SCHACHTERVt 

who passed awayon July 31,1986 rnizm,nnmr3 

.Shiva will be at 18 Rabbf Afdva Street in Jerusalem 
until Thursday morning: 

• The family 



TECHNKDN 

ISRAEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

and Tectinion International Board of Governors 

share the deep grief ; 
of Board Member Mr. Benno Grtter * 
on the death of his beloved wife 

ALICE Vt 


In deep sorrow, 
we announce the passing of 


GERTRUDE SUFFMAN y T 

ofShermarvOaks, LosAngdl^-jV; 



AJMTMO-ta 


With great pain and sorrow we announce the passing of 

our noble mother-sister 

FRIEDL SCHWARTZ 

n4e Engelbert (Kassel, Te! Ayiv) _,' 

• 'Forfuneral"details,cafl:03-992368 :’ ; : 

Herdaughter. RuthfeSftaked- ' 
EcftDcTOtMfekiflte 
GUad^Sharonund mifft 


Her sister: 
Her grandchildren: 


V 


f. 














































NEWS/MIDDLE EAST 


Id cost U.S. 


and 

* King IhwfoS 

,Uw -'"K,n£ 


WAStflNGTON (Reuter). - Presi- 
dent Reagan’s decision to abandon 
tbe Salt-H aims control treaty could 
cost die U.S. more than $100 bflfion 
.over 10 years, a congressional ageih 
cy said yesterday. \ ; - 

' Tbe report by .the Onmressipnal 
Budget Office tCCBO), a non-, 
partisan ann of Cbngressi agrees 
with cooclusioiis reached recently by 
the Centre on Budget and Policy 
Priorities, a Washington-based pn~ 

. vale research organization. 

~Botfr studies are expected" 10 pro-" 
vide added arnmnnitioa to arms con¬ 
trol advocates who, in the next two 
weeks, plan to push legislation dint 
would-force Reagan to continue to' 
aibide by die 1979 treaty. 

The legislation would be added to' 
the 1987 defence bill. Separate, vfer-i 
sions of the bill'are scheduled to; 
come before the House of Reme-' 
sentatives and Senate before Con¬ 
gress adjourns on August IS for a 
three-week recess. 
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Bush sees Mideast 
peace ‘in decade’ 


Reagan has threatened 1 to abro¬ 
gate the Salt-H treaty by the end of 
the year if there is.no change in the 
.behaviour of the Soviet Union, 
which he has accused , of violating 
existing arms agreements. Many 
lawmakers believe that regardless of 
what Moscow does, Reagan is deter¬ 
mined to break tbe treaty. . 

The Central Intelligence Agency 
has estimated that if the limits are 
removed tbe Soviet Union could 
have 21,000 warheads, by tbe mid- 
1990s — 6,800 to 7,400 more than the 
U.S. - a robust but not mawiiHim 
expansion. 

“IftbeU.S. were to match soda aa 
expansion, it would require a huge 
increase in U.S. forces, the budget 
office said. 

It is estimated that the U.S. would 
at least have to deploy an additional 
867 MX nuclear missile s at a base 
costof$27b. 

If Washington elected to respond 
to a Soviet buildup with the procure¬ 


ment of as many as 36 Trident nuc¬ 
lear submarines; the cost would be 
S2.6b. per ship, plus operating ex¬ 
penses, to make a total of more than 


. The Washington Post reported 
yesterday that Reagan has offered to 
share the “Star Wars” missile, de¬ 
fence system with the Soviet Union if 
the project proves feasible after five 
years of development 
Under Reagan’s plan, Washing¬ 
ton and Moscow would have two 
years to reach agreement onsharing 
die system, the newspaper said. If no 
agreement .was reached, either, side 
could deploy its own system after 
giving the other six months’ notice 
Thus, Star Wars would not be 
deployed for at least 7Vt years. .. 

The Post ,, quoting administration 
sources, said foe president made the 
offer in his July 25 letter to Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev. Tbe let¬ 
ter was a reply to-one from Gor¬ 
bachev a month earlier. 
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cemetery raise toll to 30 


Mi ilNO (AP).- - Two more victims 
of foe Chernobyl nuclear plant disas- 


.-Twomore victims 


ter have been buried in a heroes' plot 
near Moscow, apparently raising foe 
death toll in the accident to 30. 

The recently dug graves were next 
to those of most of foe other Cher¬ 
nobyl victims. No official-confirma¬ 
tion was available. 

The cemetery, which lies just out¬ 
side this sleepy village 30 minutes’ 1 
drive from central Moscow, contains 
a special plot for Chernobyl victims. 
■Here, in tbe first.of two rows of 
graves, two were recently dug and on 
Saturday both- were heaped with 
piles of real and silk flowers and 
ribbons bearing inscriptions of 
mourning: 

A ample white card on one read: 


“Novik, A.V., July 29, 1986,” and 
on foe other. “Vershinin, Y. A., July 
23,1986.” * 

Tbe last official death toll was 
issued July 19 by foe. ruling Polit¬ 
buro, which said 28 were dead from 
an accident that it blamed on gross 
negligence. 

Neither Novfk nor V ershinin has 
'been listed as dead in official 
accounts, although many of tbe 
other names at the gravesite are 
familiar from press reports of hero¬ 
ism at GhemobyL 

Twenty-three of the graves have 
the identical marble headstones with 
names, birthdays and death dates 
inscribed m gold. Forthesix firefigh¬ 
ters who perished battling the flames 
at Chernobyl, there is also a gold 
star. 


FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 
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Red Army murder • 
suspect arrested ; 

BONN (AFP). - A Red Army Fac¬ 
tion (RAF) member suspectedinthe 
July 9 bombing death of West Ger¬ 
man industrialist Kari-Heinz Beck-' 
urtsawi his driver has been arrested, 
the Bild Zoning newspaper reported 
yesterday.. , 

was arrested in tbe Franknnt area, 
saftri: : : 

The federal. police. deJaPtmefit 
BKA refused to comment oh the 
report, saying an Official statement 
would be issued later in foe day. 

The extreme leftRAF has claimed 
responsibility for foe Mmricb-area 
attack, in much an armour-plated 
limouane canying Beckurts and his. 
chauffeur was blown apart by a 
powerful bomb hidden in a tree and 
detonated by remote control as the 
car drove by. 


Escaped killer ‘jogs’ 
acrossborder 

BRUSSELS (Reuter). - A Dutch¬ 
man serving^ 20-year hard labour 
. sentence in Belgium for the murder 
of a priest has escaped to the Nether¬ 
lands disguised as a jogger, foe pub¬ 
lic prosecutor's office said. 

Justice sources ^saM Robert Gi- 
^seri, 26,'who was senferic©d<rii^83, 
could not fce-.ejjradited -and itwas 
.undear^whpt; action U& aayjCfoe 
Dutch authorities would take against 
him.. He escaped from prison in 
Louvain last Thursday, wearing a 
jogging suit under his prison .uni¬ 
form. 

PALME. - A postage stamp to com¬ 
memorate Sweden's assassinate 
Prime Minister Olof Palme has been 
issued in foe Soviet Union, foe news¬ 
paper Evening Moscow reported 
. yesterday. 


opposition bid 
for ballot date 

ISLAMABAD (Reuter). - Pakis¬ 
tan’s 10-party opposition alliance 
has given the government 1 until 
September 20 to set a date for fresh 
polls and decided to join opposition 
leader Benazir Bhutto’s Independ¬ 
ence Day protests on August 14. 

The Movement for foe Restora¬ 
tion of Democracy (MRD) said after 
a day-long meeting Saturday that 
new elections should be held no later 
than December 31 this year. 

MRD convenor Fazhrr Rehman 
told reporters in Lahore, capital of 
Punjab province, that the MRD 
would launch “a new phase of our 
struggle if the government fails to set 
adate.” % 

President Mohammed 23a ul-Haq 
and dvitian Prime Monster Moham : 
road Khan Junejo have flatly re¬ 
jected opposition calls for new elec¬ 
tions, saying that foe present Nation¬ 
al Assembly would serve its full 
five-year term. 

The Assembly’s 237 members 
were elected last year in polls which 
were dosed to political parties. 

Bhutto, daughter of foe late prime 
minister Znifikar AH Bhutto who 
was toppled by 23a’s 1977 mflrtaiy 
coup, has been demanding fresh 
polls by this autumn since her return. 
bx April from two years of European 
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■TEHERAN (Reuter). - An Iranian 
delegation led by deputy foreign 
minis ter for economic and interna¬ 
tional affairs Mohammad Javad 
Larijani has left for political and 
economic talks with the Soviet Un¬ 
ion. 

Larijani said in an interview 
yesterday that Soviet-Iranian rela¬ 
tions were taking a positive trend. 

The national news agency Ima 
quoted him as saying the talks would 
cover bilateral relations, regional 
and international affairs. 

Ima said he mentioned .oil,- gas, 
and other fields of technology as. 
possible spheres of cooperation be¬ 
tween foe*tae countries, “although 
t&ere4ue£tiD : BumsiQqs avenues, to 


be explored for expansion of bilater¬ 
al cooperation” 

Teheran-Moscow ties have im¬ 
proved since strains in 1983when foe 
Iranian government cracked down 
on foe Soviet-backed Tudeh Com¬ 
munist Party and expelled 18 Soviet 
diplomats. 

Last February, First Deputy Fore¬ 
ign Minister Georgy Kornienko led 
foe highest Soviet delegation to visit 
Teheran since foe 1979 Mamie. Re¬ 
volution. 

Lean calls for the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Afghanistan. 

Soviet press reports in recent 
, months have criticized Iran for being 
hostile to Moscow and holding on to 
wbattheysaid were iirationd fiosjb 
pjpjjsanfoe, Gulf-iya? wjjfriniq.. •. 
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Katmda, despite bis apparent 
compromise, also demanded tbe ex¬ 
clusion of Britain from a-proposed 
Comnwnweatfo group to coordinate 
sanctions with foe uJS., Western 

Kaunda a^foe Prime Ministers 
of Britain, Australia, Canada, India, 
the Bahamas and Zimbabwe 
gathered for foe dosed meeting in 
Maribotough House, headquarters 
of the Commonwealth, the 49- 
nation assodation of Britain and its 
firmer colonics. 

■ He suggested foe coordinating 
group comprise Australia, Canada 
and India. “We know foe countries 
foat^'matter...Washington, London,. 
Bonn.^Paris, Tokyo,” said Kaunda,' 
refernqgito foq capitak of South 


partners.'. .. -.v'". 

Asked if he trusted Tliatdier, 
Kaundq. said, “There is mutual tfis- 
trust It is not good for the common¬ 
wealth.” 


Several hundred anti-apartheid 
demonstrators beating African 
drums and chanting. gathered out¬ 
ride Marlborough House . A group 
of Sflfo separatists carried banners 
accusing lndian Prime Minister Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi of being more repressive 
than South Africa’s white rulers. 

In Johannesburg, authorities said 
foe death toll from Saturday’s bomb 
blast in foe port erf Walvis Bay rose 
to five yesterday with the death of a 
white woman in hospital. 

Meanwhile, four people were re¬ 
ported injured in continuing 
township violence, including two 
policemen shot and seriously 
wounded in an apparent ambush. 

The government’s Bureau for Iu- 

- formation, the only official channel 
for news under foe emergency reg¬ 
ulations, said . the two policemen 
were shot and seriously wounded in 
-an apparent ambush at Balfour, 

- some 50km. south-east of Johapnes- 
bnrg, late Saturday. (Reuter, AP, 


By SIMON DE BRUXELLES 
LONDON.The British have agreed to stop beating their 
children. No longer win teacher be able to tame unruly 
pupils with “six of the best.” 

In the historic July 22 vote by Parifameiit. corporal 
punishment in state sdhools was outlawed by just one vote. 
The derision brought to an end a debate that has raged 
since Tom Brown’s tortured schooldays. 

But it took a ruling by the European Court of Hmnan 
.Rights to persuade MPs to abolish those-traditional 
teaching aids: tbe cane, tbe belt and the slipper. 

Tbe- great “public” - private - British schools not 
covered by the ruling are likely to foOow suit. .Flogging 
will go the same way as compulsory cold baths, fagging- 
the virtnal enslavement of smaller boys by the older ones- 
and other “character-building” iniquities inflicted on 
children of the otherwise privileged classes. 

The pressure group STOPP, the Society of Teachers 
Opposed to Physical Pnnishment, receiver! more than 400 
complaints a year from parents, pupils and teachers. 

Its records reveal that caning is &r more prevalent than 
even the most vociferous advocates of corporal punish¬ 
ment pretend. 

Practices that every other European country has conde¬ 
mned as barbaric are a regular part of school life in 
Britain. 

Hie cases STOPP has investigated include: a Scottish 
headmaster who admitted thrashing boys with a riding 


crop; a 12-year-old boy with cerebral palsy forced to take 
down his trousers before being beaten with a Jong wooden 
spoon in front of his school; a school in the North of 
England which beat two boys 25 times in one year and 
another24 times; a teacher who admitted striking 43 boys 
with a cricket bat and 25 with a rolling pin. 

In 1982 foe European Court of Human Rights ruled 
that two Scottish mothers should be able to send their 
children to a school that did not practice corporal 
punishment. 

As a result. Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher's 
government derided to bring in a law giving parents the 
right to choose. The result would have been to create two 
classes of children - the beatable and the unbeatable. The 
idea was unfair and unworkable and Parliament said so. 
It was either all or none. 

Many schools have already replaced the cane with other 
forms of punishment such as detention, suspension from 
classes, and repetitive writing of lines. 

The 500,000 pupils being privately educated win not 
have protection of the law. 

But Christopher Everett, head of the Headmasters* 
Conference which represents 250 of tbe country’s top 
“public” schools, says: “If there were to be a vote now I 
believe the conference would decide to abolish the cane. 

"‘Many public schools have already done away with it 
and most only use corporal punishment as a last resort.” 

(Observer) 


Mock sea-air attack on Pacific atoll 


New Zealand plays at war 
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■AITUTAKI, Cook Islands (Reu¬ 
ter). - New Zealand is flexing its 
.military muscle in foe tranquil set- 
itmg of the Cook Islands in a bid to 
prove it can protect the Southwest 
jPacific despite its nuclear row with 
IfoeU.S. 

■ About 1,000 New Zealand troops 
have-been deployed 2,700 
kilometres from home to demons¬ 
trate their military strength and 
undertake a series of aid projects: . 

AitutaM, a tiny htoH protected- 
from foe foil force of the Pacific 
Ocean by a 32-km-. reef, was the 
'unlikely stage for the main demon- 
■stration of what Prime Minister 
David Lange has called “New Zea- 
.land’s firm commitment to regional 
.security.” 

. As the suh came up one mor ning-* 
last month, most of foe atoITs 2A00 
.population gathered to watch and. 
[Cheer as Skyhawk strike aircraft 
screeched overhead and foe frigate 
Canterbury lobbed mock shells. On 
Hand,.camouflaged soldiers battled 
with “enemy” troops who had infil¬ 
trated the island days before. 

The spectacular action was just a 
sideshow to 25 nnhtaiy projects that 
iwxll include buflding'bridges'and 
blasting passages through foe coral 
•reefs of the more remote of foe 
Cooks’ 14 inhabited islands • • 

. In diplomatic terms, the war 
igames are an attempt to convince foe 
..Southwest Pacific’s island nations - 
thatNew Zealand’s nuriearrowwifo 

foe U.S. has not rumed its ability to 


throw a protective arm around tbe 
region.. 

The argument over Wellington’s 
refusal to let nuclear-powered or 
nudear-armed American ships into 
its ports has led to the effective 
; collapse of foe Anzus defence treaty 
that links New Zealand, tbe U.S. 
and Australia. 

. Lange said foe military exercises 
.showed New Zealand’s military 
would'if necessary go beyond its 
^traditional role of mapping, en¬ 
gineering and disaster relief in the 
Pacific. “It is an affirmation that we- 
are prepared to engage in regional 
security and that we are prepared to 
pick np tbe tab. The feet is .that we 
.are strongly committed to this part of 
the world," he said. 

. Themifitary flag-waving follows a 
serie s of statements by Cook Islands 
Premier Tom Davis who'has ques¬ 
tioned Wellington’s ability to defend 
his country as it is obliged-to do. 
under the Cooks’s constitution. 
(Davis argued that Wellington's nuc- 
Jear row with Washington had left it 
.unable to cany out its nominal re¬ 
sponsibility for the defence and fore¬ 
ign affairs of foe Cooks. 

- Air Marshal Sir Ewan Jamieson, 
New Zealand’s chief of defence 
StaflL sags that although the exer cise . 
has. Pacific-wide political implica¬ 
tions relevant to foe Anzus problem. 
Its -roots go back to 1983 when a 
major defence review focused 
strategy more sharply on the Sotrfo- 


Thc maneuvers follow more New 


‘Zealand naval patrols and greater 
surveillance over the little- 
populated region by air force 
submarine-hunting P-3 Orion air¬ 
craft. 

It is not the first time New Zealand 
has been involved in militar y man¬ 
euvers in the islands. Troops were 
sent to Western Samoa for a small 
exercise last year and are given regu¬ 
lar training in Fiji. 

• “It is tune we showed crarselves 
more plainly in the South Pacific,” 
Jamieson sad. 

Cook’s Foreign Minister Norman 
Geoige, who led a cabinet revolt 
that overruled Davis’s opposition to 
the war games, came to Aitutafci to 
watch. As the smoke cleared and foe 
Jast soldier disappeared into foe 
'trees, he told journalists he believed 
foe exercise bad been worthwhile 
and praised foe symbolism of foe 
maneuvers. 

- “It's given us a sense of confi¬ 
dence. It’s shown what can be 
done,” he said. 

' Australian militaiy observers also 
$aid, privately, that they were im¬ 
pressed by the exercise. 

‘There’s no doubt that against foe 
sort of insurgency being addressed in 
this exercise, the people who were. 
We could have handled it,” one 
said. 

Not everyone was convinced, 
however, as helicopters clattered 
overhead on tbe main island of 
-Rarotonga a day before. Someone 
had scrawled .in huge letters on foe 
beach: “Play peace, you suckers.” 


CAIRO. - U.S. Vice President 
Geoige Bush predicted Middle East 
peace within a decade yesterday, as 
he arrived for the last leg of a 10-day 
journey through Israel, Jordan and 

^“Sn this trip I have seen a marked 
change in foe mood in this region,” 
Bush told members of the 11-nation 
peacekeeping force stationed in the 
Sinai peninsula. 

“Every leader agrees we must 
have peace,” he said. “We so often 
focus on what divides foe nations of 
this region. But this growing consen¬ 
sus is a powerful new feet. 

T believe it will prove an irresisti¬ 
ble force in foe years ahead. With 
this consensus in place, I can see a 
number of ways to build a peace in 
this region - not this year or next 


year, perhaps, but certainly within a 
decade,” Bush said. 

Bush spoke at North Camp, bead- 
quarters of the Multinational Force 
and Observers at El-Gorah in Sinai, 

Despite Bush's prediction, his 
Middle East tour has foiled to pro¬ 
duce any concrete evidence of move¬ 
ment towards peace talks. 

A senior U.S. official travelling 
with the vice president said Bush's 
optimism was based on the percep¬ 
tion that Israel, Jordan and many 
Palestinian leaders were privately 
showing a new determination to 
achieve peace. 

“There is a greater sense of urgen¬ 
cy,” the official said. But he con¬ 
ceded that no new proposals had 
been forthcoming in either Jordan or 
Israel. (AP, Reuter) 


Jihad threat to kill hostages 


U.S. Vice President George Bush visits the Karnak temple in Luxor, 
Upper Egypt, yesterday before opening two days of talks with 
Egyptian leaders. (Reuter) 


Iran delegation to Moscow: 
Ties taking positive trend 


BEIRUT (AP). - Islamic Jihad de¬ 
clared yesterday it rejects negotia¬ 
tions with U.S. President Ronald 
Reagan, the Pope or the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and threatened to kul 
three American hostages “unless 
our demands are met.” 

The shadowy group denied that it 
had sent secret messages to Reagan, 
Pope John Paul II or Anglican 
Church Archbishop Robert Runde 
with newly-freed American hostage 
Lawrence Jenco, 51, of Joliet, HI. 

Islamic Jihad complained about 
foe publicity given to foe Rev. Jen- 
co’s whirlwind trips to Rome, Lon¬ 
don and Washington after his re¬ 
lease. It warned' it would send foe 


bodies of the American captives 
“one after another” to foe White 
House. 

The group’s threat came in a state¬ 
ment delivered early yesterday to 
foe West Beirnt offices of foe inde¬ 
pendent newspaper An-Nahor. 

Meanwhile, the leftist Beirut 
newspaper As-Safir yesterday 

§ noted the Lebanese wife of a 
yrian-bom American businessman 
as saying her 58-year-old husband. 
Faik Wareh, has been missing for 35 
days. 

Maha Wareh told the newspaper 
iter husband left Beirut by taxicab 
for Syria June 29 to attend to busi¬ 
ness matters in Damascus and Alep¬ 
po, but be never arrived in Syria. 


Lebanon peace bids raise hopes 


BEIRUT (Reuter). - Peace moves 
by Lebanon’s president Amin 
Jemayel and Prime Minister Rashid 
Karami raised hopes yesterday for 
resumed efforts to end civil war, but 
snipers kept shut foe one road be¬ 
tween Beirut’s Moslem and Christ¬ 
ian sectors. » 

Moves to end Lebanon’s 11-year 
conflict have marked time since 
January, when Jemayel declined to 
support a Syrian-mediated peace 
pact that would have given Moslems 
more power. 

In a bid to restart dialogue, 
Jemayel on Friday called for a spe¬ 
cial parliament session and urged 
“brother” Hafez Al-Assad, foe Sy¬ 


rian president, to help Lebanon end 
the strife. 

Karami, a Sunni Moslem, coun¬ 
tered by suggesting that a committee 
of “all forces, parties and sects” be 
convened to draft a peace pact with¬ 
in a month. He said Jemayel and his 
own gove rnme nt should resign if this 
foiled to produce a solution. 

Christian cabinet ministers Camil¬ 
le Chamoun and Joseph al-Hashem 
welcomed Karami’s remarks as posi¬ 
tive and a good sign. 

In his remarks, however, Karami 
gave no indication he would work in 
■tandem with Jemayel, dismissing 
the Christian President's olive 
branch as “beautiful talk.” 


Gaddafi ‘bought hostages to kill 9 


JOLIET. (AFP).-AU.S.congress- . 
man daimed here on Saturday that 
LibyamJeader. Muammac-Gaddafi 

paid. an^Afab n exlzefeist‘ i grotq> < to 
dxeebte aifiAmerican atia< tW6> Bri- 
tetas it held hostage mretalfetidhfor 
foe April U.S. air attack on Libya. 

• Republican Representative . 
Robert Doman said that Gaddafi 
“bought” foe American, Peter Kfl- 
bura, and foe two Britons, Leigh 
Douglas and'Philip Padfield, from 
the Arab revolutionary cells group 
“for foe sole propose of murdering 
them.” 


The bodies of foe three men were 
found on April 17 in Lebanon, two 
days after foe U.S. raids on Tripoli 
and-Benghazi'which- Washington 
said weremr retaliation for Gaddafi's 
backing of terrorist-acts against UiSi 
citizens. 

- D Oman’s allegation was made 
during welcome home ceremonies 
here for Father Martin Lawrence 
Jenco, SI, a Roman Catholic priest 
who was freed last week by another 
militant Middle East group, foe Isla¬ 
mic Jihad, 19 months after he was 
kidnapped in Lebanon. 


Iran attacks U.S.-owned tanker 


MANAMA, Bahrain (AP). - An 
Iranian warship intercepted an 
American-owned petroleum pro¬ 
ducts tanker in the Gulf waters 
yesterday, minutes before an Iranian 
Air Force helicopter gunship rock¬ 
eted it and set its cabin section 
ablaze, foe captain reported. 

Nicola Fusco, Italian master of foe 


Bourgidba swims . 
on 83rd birthday 

TUNIS (Reuter). - Tunisian Presi¬ 
dent Habib Bourguiba went swim- 
•ming ou his 83rd birthday yesterday 

after young supporters bawled him a 
torch symbolizing his determination 
to cany on as foe country’s undis¬ 
puted leader. 

The official news agency TAP said 
foe torch was presented to the presi¬ 
dent for life by a delegation of young 
people of fob ruling Destomian 
Socialist Party. 

After half a century as Tunisia’s 
leader, Bourguiba has recently 
shown renewed vigour after a period 
nf failing health, diplomats said. 


274,629-ton tanker Mercedes, told 
foe Associated Press in a shore-to- 
«hip telephone interview that the 
attack left one of his 27-member 
all-I talian crewmen injured. 

The Mercedes, which flies the 
Liberian flag, is owned by tbe New 
York-based Ultramar Shipping Co. 
Inc. 


flies the 


Thailand’s premier 
named to 3rd term 

BANGKOK (AP). - Prime Minister 
Prem Tinsulanonda has agreed re¬ 
serve another term as Thailand’s 
leader, foe Nation newspaper re¬ 
ported yesterday. 

The daily quoted Prem’s secret¬ 
ary, .Lt.-Gen. Chantaralcupt Stri- 
suth, as saying Prem notified foe 
National Assembly president on Fri¬ 
day that he was accepting the offer of 
a third term. 

Four political parties that are 
forming a new coalition government 
had nominated Prem as Prime 
Minister. 
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Moslems move in, Christians leaving ' 

Upper Nazareth - a mixed town 
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By YA’ACOV FRIEDLER 


HAIFA. - Upper Nazareth, estab¬ 
lished in 1956 as a Jewish develop¬ 
ment town adjoining Nazareth, has 
become a mixed city, with 2,700 
Arabs among its population of 
26,000. It has already readied 10 per 
cent an nually - more than twice the 
growth rate of the Jewish popula¬ 
tion, Haifa University geographer 
Yoram Bar-Gal told a press confer¬ 
ence here yesterday. 

1 In the town’s fust yearn, it was 
mainly Christian Arabs who moved 
in alongside the Jewish settlers, but 
now more Moslems than Christians 
are settling in Upper Nazareth, and 
some Christians have left, he said. 

■ Bar-Gal stressed that he was not 
expressing any opinion, political or 
otherwise. Arab settlement became 
a controversial issue is the town 
during the Last elections. Bar-Gal 
noted that the phenomenon of 
minorities coming to live in new 
neighbourhoods, tfs well-known by. 
geographers throughout the world as 
invasion-succession. 11 * it happened 
with blacks intoe U.S, and religious- 
secular population centres in Israel: 

However, Upper Nazareth had 
been planned and built for the ex¬ 
press purpose of establishing a Jew¬ 
ish city, whereas it has now de¬ 
veloped into one that is “more mixed 
than the traditionally mixed, dty of 
.Haifa,” where-Arabs comprise only 
7,7 per cent of the population. 

He said that in similar situations in 
other countries, the minority-gra¬ 


dually demands its own institutions, 
such as schools, and eventually reli¬ 
gions institutions too. This has not 
yet happened in Upper Nazareth, 
probably because the Arabs there go 
to nearby Nazareth for their reli¬ 
gious and community services. 

The geographer said that the 
town’s city crrancA refused to make 
its own data available for his re¬ 
search, which has been published by 
the university’s Jewish-Arab Centre. 
Therefore, he had had to work with 
the voters’ list, identifying Arabs by 
their names. 

No ofGdal statistics had been 
available until the recent appearance 
of the 1985 government statistical 
yearbook, “which very dosely con¬ 
formed to our findings. For the first 
time. Upper Nazareth appears as a 
mixed dty in it” 

He said the “invasion” had started 
sometime in the early *705, in the 
northern part of the town, which is 
dosest to Nazareth. By 1977, there 
Were 522 Arab residents, and they 
have now started moving into the 
newly built quarter in the south of 
the city. He could not say whether 
they were renting or buying their 
housing. 

Bar-Gal believes that the drive 
into the town followed the dassical 
pattern of the Jewish population 
creating new jobs, which attract 
Arab workers into neighbouring 
Arab localities - in this case 
Nazareth and surrounding villages. 
This has created an acute housing 


shortage, which can be alleviated, at 
the right price, in Upper Nazareth. 
In addition. Upper Nazareth has die 
high population mobility of all new 
development towns, which creates 
many housing vacancies. 

As a minority population grows, 
so does its self-confidence. And as 
these people turn into the majority 
in a certain quarter, they start deman¬ 
ding their own institutions. Also, 
while the first “invasion” tends to 
lower housing prices, the prices rise 
again as the numbers increase. 

“This is a normal nrocess all over 
the world. Housing hortages push 
populations into new reas." 

Bar-Gal’s researchers did not in¬ 
terview the Arab population, but 
statistics showed that they were 
mainly young, with still small fami¬ 
lies. He bad so details on their 
socio-economic status. 

In a companion study, geog¬ 
raphers Yosi Ben-Artd and Maksim 
Sbosham established that, in the 
decade 1972-83, the Arab popula¬ 
tion of Haifa grew by 40.5 per cent, 
compared to a growth rate of only 
0.5 per cent for the Jewish popula¬ 
tion, and now comprise 7.7 per cent 
of the total. 

During the past few years there 
has also been Arab poulation mobil¬ 
ity from traditional downtown re¬ 
sidential areas into the “Jewish” 
areas of Hadar Hacannel. Jewish 
residents are moving up to Mt. Car¬ 
mel, and die Arabs are talcing over 
their vacated apartments. 


‘Israeli driver is not a monster’ 


By YA’ACOV FRIEDLER 
HAIFA. - “The Israeli driver is no 
monster. He is about the same as his 
counterpart in Europe and the 
JU.S.,” Dr. David Zeidel, specialist 
in ergonomics at the Techmon’s 
Transport Research Institute, told 
The Jerusalem Post yesterday. 

Zeidel rejected. Deputy Premier 
David Levy’s broadside that “Israeli 
drivers intend to murder or commit 
suicide, or both,” when they turn on 
tiie ignition. 

“There is no evidence that Israeli 
drivers are less responsible than 
others," said the expert in human 
efficiency in the working environ¬ 
ment. “The literature shows that the 
public in every country perceive 
their drivers as 'monsters. 1 In fact, 
tiie overwhelming majority of our 
drivers are tax-paying parents whose 


only intention is to get to work and 
bade safely when they get into their 
cars.” 

Zeidel noted that relative to the 
number of cars on the road, the 
accident rate here was comparable 
to that of other countries and was in 
fact declining. He objected to the 
idea of a one-shot solution that is 
mooted after every major accident, 
“because there isn't any such thing. 
It’s a long, hard task that must begin 
at the kindergarten level with how to 
behave on the roads,” he said. 

Nor did be believe that investing 
in new roads would solve the prob¬ 
lem. “We have plenty of roads. 
What we need is constant mainte¬ 
nance, especially dear markings and 
ill uminati on that will keep drivers 
from veering into the wrong lane. 
But of course it is more attractive to 
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Mormon lease chaages 



By MENACHEMSHALEV 
For The Jerusalem Post 

Can a minister present proposals 
to a ministerial committee even if 
they conflict directly with the legal 
situation as presented by the 
attorney-general’s office? 

The question arose after Interior 
Minister Yitzhak Peretz proposed 
yesterday that the mimstenal com¬ 
mittee on Jerusalem’s Mormon cen¬ 
tre decide to halt the building of the 
Brigham Young University branch 
on Mount Scopus. 

Peretz insisted that his proposal be 
brought to a vote, despite a legal 
opinion by Deputy-Attorney- 
General Yoram Bar-Sda, presented 
to the. committee on May 26, that 
there was no legal way of stopping 
the construction of the centre. 

Bar-Sela was asked to present his 
opinion on tins constitutional matter 
to . the ministerial committee next 
Sunday. 

At yesterday’s meeting, the com¬ 
mittee postponed its final decision 
for yet another week at the request 
of the new justice minister Avraham 
Sbarir. • 

A dear majority of committee 
members support the adoption of 


Bar-Sela’s opinion. However, the 
committee is also expected to call on 
the attorney-general and the Israel 
Lands Authority to change the Mor- 
mans’ lease so that certain activities, 
including proselytizing, are explicit¬ 
ly forbidden. 

Dr. Arthur Nielsen, special coun- 
. sel to Brigham Young University in 
.Jerusalem, said last night that, 
although the university “did not feel 
it was necessary to change the con¬ 
tract,” they would “reserve final 
judgement” until specific proposals 
were made. 

Members of the ministerial com¬ 
mittee told TheJerusalem Post that if 
the Mormons did not agree to the 
changes', the committee “would 
adopt much harsher decisions.” 

The committee will also vote next 
Sunday on a proposal by Nfinister- 
without-Portfolio Yosef Shapira that 
tiie Mormons move their centre to 
another location, preferably Beth¬ 
lehem, in exchange for government 
compensation for their expenses. 

Both Shapira and Peretz have said 
that they wul bring their proposals to 
a full cabinet meeting alter the min¬ 
isterial committee readies its deri- 


cut a ribbon for a new road than to 
work on existing ones,” he said. 

Research shows that the Israeli 
driver generally keeps within 10 per 
cent of the speed limit (the norm 
abroad) and stops at red lights. Some 
80 per cent of traffic accidents occur¬ 
red in urban areas, “but the trans¬ 
port minis ter objects to mandatory 
use of seat belts in tiie dries.” 

Regarding “the feeling that our 
drivers lack consideration,” Zeidel 
noted that this was a general phe¬ 
nomenon not limited to the roads. 
“How much consideration do you 
get in government office?” he asked. 

Zeidel did advocate cheaper car 
air conditioners. Though there is no 
proof that they reduce accidents, 
“they wOl certainly make driving 
more pleasant and probably reduce 
mistakes and therefore, presumably, 
accidents too.” 


Japanese diplomat 
, who saved Jews 3 
dies at age 86 / 

TOKYO {AP)‘ - Senpo Sugihara, a 
Japanese diplomat in Lithuania hon¬ 
oured with one of Israel's highest 
awards for saving thousands of lives 
of Jewish refugees in 1940, died last 
Thursday of heart failure at a hospit¬ 
al in Kamakura, south-west of 
Tokyo, his family members have 
reported. He was 86. 

Sugihara was assigned to the city 
of Kovno, now Kaunas, in Lithuania 
as a consul in 1939 and the following 


.nearly 6,000 Jews who sought to 
escape idler the Nazi invasion of 
Poland. 

Sugihara, who took the action 
against the Japanese government’s 
orders, was dismissed from the fore¬ 
ign service in June 1947. 

In January last year, the Israeli 
government awarded Sugihara with 
the Yad Vashem medal for his 
h umanitarian acts. 

Sugihara’s experiences as a diplo¬ 
mat were chronicled in two books 
and a special television programme 
aired in 1984. 

Sugihara is survived by his wife 
Yukio and four sons. 


SUMMERVACATION at the MORIAH JERUSALEM 



GREAT HOLIDAY- 

GREAT PRICE 


• . ' . Only NIS 41.25 per night (4 nights minimum) 

Pay NIS 165 for 5 great vacation days, trips and special 
benefits in Jerusalexd. 

Includes: Free ticket on bus 99 visiting nil the sites of Jerusalem 
★Daily children's activities (except Shabbat) from 
2 pjc -5 pan * Rooftop swimming pool ★ Discount to 
Jerusalem sites * One free dinner in the Rimon dining room 
Prices: 

• Per person in double room.*with breakfast and all taxes and 
service charge. 

• Single supplement in double room NIS 90 (for the 4 nights). 

■ Children up to 18 years of age in parents room 

—.room/only free . 

• Pay by VISA or Isracard — 4 monthly shekel payments. 

• Valid until 15/10/86 (except Rosh Hashana). 

• Prices are subject to change according to vi&rv/r 

Government policy. . if rSoMi) 

• Prices are linked to the hotel dollar rate.. Av j> JPj 

For Israelis, only. ffJuL j / / (nj ' ft 
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MORIAH JERUSALEM HOTEL - DISTINGUISHED PROMOTER OF TOURISM, jp85 
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:On. ; GH K-r>.c;p!.Efn hotel 


Reservations: Moriah Jerusalem. .<9 Keren Havesod M. 
Jerusalem Tel: 02-232232 

Moriah Hotels Reservations Office: 111 Arlosorov St. 
lei Aviv Tel: 03-217088. 210166. or your travel agent 


Parking lot a blow to Gan Meir 






,3 


Gan Meir, the fust planned park 
in Tel Aviv, is named after Mr. D 
himself, and located between Rehov 
King George and Rehov Tchemi- 
kovsky. It is a sprawling 24 dunams 
of flowerbeds, shaded paths and 
sandboxes, where elderly couples 
take their summer walks alongside 
young soldier couples from a nearby 
army building. 

Once it was a fashionable, wooded 
place to take an afternoon walk 
dressed in the white linen fineries of 
tiie age. 

Then, in the 1950’s, a rape-murder, 
occurred here and the Polish 
mothers and the fashionable couples 
disappeared from the park. 

In the early ’60s it turned into a 



Robert Rosenberg 

hoodlums' hangout. But the only 
recorded deaths in the park were of 
vagabonds who used the place as a 
bedroom and sometimes didn’t wake 
op. ... 

In recent years Gan Meir has been 
enjoying a mild revival as young 
Israeli professionals, encouraged by 
Gty Hall, moved back from the 
suburbs to downtown Tel Aviv. 

What makes the park so special is 
that, within a few metres inside the 
garden, which has not exactly been 
at the top of Mayor Lahat’s priori¬ 
ties, the city- traffic, exhaust fumes, 
honking, sirens, screeching tyres, 
shouting neighbours - seems to 
evaporate. 

What makes the park so controve¬ 
nal is that City Hall has plans to (fig 
up two dunams of it to create an 
underground parking lot for 200 
vehicles. Gty Hall is “Chich” Lab at, 
who is spending this August in the 
cool mountains of Aspeo, Colorado. 
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Gan Meir 

He knows that the area needs about 
1,000 more parking places. 

According to toe minutes of a 
recent meeting of the local planning 
authority, there are plans to dig up 
toe bottom of Sderot Ben-Son, one 
of the most stately of the city’s 
boulevards, for another 250 parking 
spots. 

Menacfaem Golan's empire, which 
is planning a huge commercial, 
office and residential complex be¬ 
hind Agam’s whatsit, has offered to 
finance toe construction of toe Gan 
Meir parking lot. 


(Lester MHhuan) 

It’s not that the opponents of toe 
parking lot don’t agree that there's a 
need for more parking, in toe area. 
Tel Aviv attracts some 400.000 vehi¬ 
cles a day, and 35,000 of those cars 
are parked in the downtown area. 
The problem, say the opponents, is 
that the parking lot plans mean an 
end to Gah Meir, which is part of Tel 
Aviv’s heritage. 

City Hall spokesman Benny 
Cohen emphasizes, pleads and de¬ 
mands that any story about the Gan 
Meir parking lot include his empha¬ 
tic insistence that “Gan Meir will not 



Some TV pirates will 
continue to operate 


Rabbi Kowalsky with the 200- 
year-old book he presented to 
MK Avraham Verdiger. 

(Dan Landau) 

Verdiger gets 
old memento 
of grandfather 

By GREERFAY C ASHMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

MK Avraham Verdiger 
(Morasha) last week received a 
memento of his grandfather, whom 
he last saw in Poland before World 
Warn. 

The memento, a 200-year-old 
book entitled Rabbeinu B’Hayei, 
was presented to Verdiger by Rabbi 
Sholem B. Kowalsky, special adviser 
to the Chief Rabbinate and Reli¬ 
gious Council of Jerusalem. 

The book belonged to toe MK’s 
grandfather, Israel Hanoch ben 
Rabbi Simcha Bunem Verdiger, 
who posed as a gentile and eluded 
the Nazis until 1944, when he was 
identified and shot. 

Kowalsky found the book by 
chance a year ago among several 
boxes filled with Jewish texts in a 
library in the medieval section of 
Prague. When he saw toe Verdiger 
name on it, Kowalsky felt that there 
might be some connection with 
Av raham Verdiger. 

Inquiries verified his hunch, and 
he presented the book to Verdiger a 
few days ago. 


Balas’s attorney in 
phoney collateral case 

TEL AVIV (Itim). - Nun Conforti, 
a Ramat Gan*attorney who once 
represented finan cier David Balas, 
was brought before the magistrates’ 
court here yesterday for allegedly 
cooperating with Balas in a fictitious 
collateral scheme. 

Conforti, 39, allegedly made use 
of some $2 milli on in fictitious col¬ 
lateral in 1983-84 through a United 
Mizrachi Bank branch in Herzliya. 
Conforti was released after posting 
NIS 50,000 bail, depositing his pass¬ 
port with toe police, and agreeing to 
be available for questioning. 


By GREERFAY CASHMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Some pirate cable TV operators' 
will be able to stay in business, 
despite a new measure to regulate 
TV broadcasts. 

An amendment to toe BezekLaw. 
passed in toe Knesset last week, 
permits the legal establishment of 
cable television stations. But toe 
unlic ensed operators of such stations 
will be liable to a three-year prison 
term or a fine of NIS 1.5 million. 

The Communications Ministry 
!Wfltoontinue to crack dawn on illegal .7 
.operators, tho ugh ironicallyjsaine of: 
tfie people they aretryingta bring to 
court may, in future, be granted 
concessions. Applicants who have 
no criminal record - even though it 
may be known that they were toe 
proprietors of cable television sta¬ 
tions - will be eligible to apply for 
tenders. However, anyone who has 


Postal services disrupted 


By GREERFAY CASHMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Postal services throughout the 
country were disrupted early yester¬ 
day morning when workers met to 
protest against wage agreements 
which they claimed toe government 
had not honoured. The meetings 
delayed the opening of post offices 
and the resumption of postal sendees 
by more than two hours. 

A Communications Ministry 
spokesman said that workers’ grie¬ 
vances were largely justified, but 


Local orders for $150m. 


due to government cutbacks, toe 
ministry could not improve working 
conditions. 

The spokesman predicted that toe 
situation would improve consider¬ 
ably next autumn with toe establish¬ 
ment of an independent Postal Au¬ 
thority, free of government res¬ 
traints and functioning as a viable 
commercial enterprise. 

“Once that happens,” he said, 
“both working conditions and ser¬ 
vices will be vastly better than tltey 
are now.” 


Cabinet approves VOA 
station in Arava 


The cabinet yesterday approved 
toe Israel-U.S. agreement on toe 
Voice of America station to be built 
in toe Arava. The agreement was 
embodied in an American letter of 
July 30 to Israel. 

Finance Minister Mosbe Nissim 
assured toe ministers that Israeli 
firms would receive orders for at 
1 least $150 million in goods and ser- 
, vices during the construction of toe 
installation, which is expected to 
cost at least $250m. 

In toe letter.' from Morton S. 
Smith, deputy director of toe VOA, 
to Yoram Alster, the Communica¬ 
tions Ministry director-general, the 
U.S. stated: “It is our mutual under¬ 
standing that not less titan half tiie 
funds to be obligated under the 
establishment agreement for toe 
facility will be spent in Israel directly 
through Israeli entities in accord¬ 
ance with the spirit of this letter.” 

In its preamble, toe letter states 
that the construction of toe “radio 
relay station” will be of “substan¬ 
tial” economic benefit to Israel. 


The letter also affirms that Israeli 
companies “will be able to compete 
on an equal basis with American 
firms for toe site specific design 
contract.” 

In yesterday’s discussion. Defence 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin said that 
Israel had learned from “the mis¬ 
take” of the early 1980s, when the 
construction of toe Negev air bases 
(during the withdrawal from Sinai) 
was left solely in toe hands of Amer¬ 
ican companies. Much of that con¬ 
struction could have been carried 
out, and probably more ciieaply, by 
Israeli contractors. 

Id another move, the government 
has appointed a committee to ex¬ 
amine toe functioning of the civil 
service and of government- 
supported bodies. The panel, 
beaded by Haim Kobersky, former 
director-general of the Interior 
Ministry, was appointed by Prime 
Minister Peres and Finance Munster 
Nissim, and has been instructed to 
submit its findings and recommenda¬ 
tions within 18 months. 


At the 

™^^YMCA Hotel in 
the center of Jerusalem 


From NIS 29.- per person NIS 50.- double 


Discounts for children in parents' room 
Priceslndude VAT, service charge, breakfast, 
swimming pool and tennis courts. 

Sports Day Camp for children NIS 6 - per day. 

YMCA Hotel, 26 King David Si, Jerusalem Tel. 02-2271 11 
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be destroyed.” The plan calls for a 
year of construction, at the end of 
which the grass and the trees will be 
replanted. 

His - and his boss’s - problem is } 
that the opponents of the parking 
lot, who next Saturday afternoon are 

to hold a picnic rally in the park and 

have been conducting a petition 
campaign against it, don’t believe 

Lahat. f . 

Past experience, claims Yair Gar- 
buz, an artist-writer whose studio is a 
block from toe park and who has 
been campaigning against toe con¬ 
struction project in his weeky col¬ 
umn in a Hebrew daily, shows that 
“Chich can’t be trusted” on matters 
like this. The zoo behind City Hall 
was supposed to be replaced by a 
park. Now, the most luxurms apart- V 
ment block in the city is being built 
there. “They’ll start with two 
dunams and end with 20,” claims 
Garbuz, who adds that Gty Hail’s 
esthetics are summed up in toe 
Agam sculpture and that toe fight 
over the parking lot and the park is 
all about esthetics. 

“Nonsense,” retorts Cohen, who, 
to make his point, has been taking 
out advertisements in toe local press 
because he feels that Gty Hail’s vow 
that Gan Meir won’t be destroyed ' 
hasn’t been getting a fair shake in the 
sometimes virulent Tel Aviv locals. 

And as far as esthetics go, says 
Cohen, “there are those who like the , 
dty peeling and decadent. And there v 
are those who would like to see it 
white and clean.” 

In Boston there’s a park guaran¬ 
teed. tty the constitution of the state 
of Massachusetts to serve forever as 
a cow pasture, and underneath Bos¬ 
ton Common there’s a huge under¬ 
ground parking lot 

Of course, Tel Aviv is not Boston. 
There’s no constitution guaran¬ 
teeing dtiens a place td graze their 
cows- or walk arm in arm with their 
lovers. . 



been prosecuted for running a pirate 
station or for any other criminal 
offence win not receive a concession 
regardlesss of financial standing or 
professional credentials. 

Within 30 days of toe passage of 
toe amendment, toe government is 
to appoint an 11-member Cable 
Broadcasting Council recommended 
by the communications minister, 
who has parliamentary responsibil¬ 
ity for the implementation erf regula¬ 
tions governing cable television 
transmission.... 

<tomnrann!*tidifS~Mluftt^'' 
spokesman said be did not anticipate', 
legalized, cable tdeviskuKto-beiitf • 
operation before toe second half of 
next year. It would take at least six 
months, he said, for the council to 
formulate regulations covering con¬ 
cessions, tenders, programme con¬ 
tent, transmisaon times and sub¬ 
scription. 


Education Ministry 
closeskindergartens 

The Education Ministry has 
dosed eight private kindergartens 
for three- aim four-year-olds that 
failed to meet licensing standards. 
Five of toe eight are in Bat Yam. 

The closure orders have been 
issued against kindergartens owned 
by toe following people: 

Vidty Cohan, 75 Refer HshnliMiaka, Bat 
Tam; Sboshw Ami, 74 RebOT Herd, Bat 
Yam; Honda Digui, 8 Rebor Babastmmdnk, 
Bat Yaoc Rand Mokhtar and Statanrit Wag- 
Bond, Bat Tam; Kan JBracha, 
31 Rebar Shagira, Bat Yam; Zebara Rseztnaa, 
WlggCTeiaH«jcafdiim.RiAnaLcao^Batya 
rfj^cgjbgffi Rehav|ebajhw, Bohn; Ada Daka, 

The mimstiy has called on parents 
to chedt that private kindergartens 
are properly licensed before reg¬ 
istering their children. 

Blast in Jerusalem 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

A home-made explosive device 
placed under a parked car in south¬ 
ern Jerusalem went off early yester¬ 
day morning. No one was injured 
and only minor damage was re¬ 
ported. . 

Police attributed toe explosion to 
a “settling of accounts among cri¬ 
minals.”. 

They said toe owner of the car had 
a criminal record and investigators 
were “fairly sure” yesterday’s explo¬ 
sion had been criminally, and not 
politically, motivated. 

They added they didn’t believe toe 
explosion was connected to a car 
bombing several months ago when a 
prominent underworld figure was 
killed and three others were injured. 

83-year-old suspect in 
Herzliya stabbing 

HER Z U YA (Itim). - Rivka Bern- 
Ezra, 57, was stabbed in toe chest 
and stomach here yesterday, and 
police suspect that an 83-year-old 
man was responsible. 

Police believe that there was a 
romantic background to toe stab¬ 
bing, and they are shortly to arrest 
toe octogenarian suspect . 

The stabbing took place on Rehov 
Sokolov. 

Public asked for 
immigration proposals 

’Jerusalem Post Reporter 
A committee appointed recently 
to reassess the rights of new immig¬ 
rants and absorption procedures has 
called on toe public to submit in¬ 
formation or proposals related to 
these issues. 

The committee, appointed by toe 
prime minister and the absorption 
minister,: is to submit recommenda¬ 
tions for legislation to syst emat ically 
define the rights of newcomers. 

The committee is headed by Prof. 
Yosef Gross, and its members are 
MK Prof. David Libai, MK Ehud 
OJmert, Prof.. Yehudit Shuval, 
Yehiei Leket, David Levene and 
Meir Shami r. 
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By BERNARD GVERTZMAN 
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Washington 

W ITH two and a half years remaining in his 
Presidency, Ronald Reagan appears to have 
concluded that If he is to leave a legacy in for¬ 
eign policy It will be in the achievement of 
significant arms accords with Moscow and a more realis¬ 
tic jpdationship between the superpowers. 

VZLSZriStiStii.. 

v*'i !-«>».! • .n.irt. ^ ■ cowrhas bees ^ncHiatoiy. He^has said.repeatediy«that 
' -tte Un?W*6mtes and the Scmet Unkm may now^beat “« 

: : turning point” an the road toward signficant arms con¬ 
trol agreements. And be added the other day that the two 
. . sides were now engaged fn “a work plan” for prepara¬ 
tory meetings “that could lead to a productive summit 
later this year.” 

- Because the United States and the Soviet Union re¬ 
main far apart oh almost every issue, despite the concili- 
■ ‘ story words, it has become increasingly evident to Mr. 
Reagan and to Ms principal adviser. Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz, that to achieve any lasting agreements 
with the Russians it will he crucial soon to get down to 
hard issues. To do this, it will be vital to overcome the 
hesitations of the Soviet leader, Mikhail S. Gorbachev. 

Mr. Reagan's generally friendly descriptions of the 
Soviet Union and its leadership clash with the Presi¬ 
dent's harsh conclusions about the Russians when he first 


took office. At that time, he castigated the Kremlin lead¬ 
ers for running an “evil empire” and described them as 
“immoral, ready to stop at nothing, including lying and 
cheating, to advance their goal of world domination." 

White House aides say that the change in Mr. Rea¬ 
gan’s rhetoric toward the Soviet Union does not reflect 
any basic easing of his strong anti-Communist ethos, but 
is more a sign of Mr. Reagan’s interest in the tactics of 
superpower relations. They say that the first years of the 
Administration were spent in building up defeases and in 
ji-c " canvmdhglhe outside -worid'that the United States was 
' -j iagaintooghi TO achieve those goals, he had totafc a^dfr- 
'frontattonal-. stance toward the Russians, including re- 
' jecting early proposals from the then Soviet leader, Leo¬ 
nid I. Brezhnev, for a summit. But since early 1984, 
aware that many Americans were becoming worried 
about East-West tensions, Mr. Reagan put more stress 
on trying to negotiate. He now seems to believe that his 
tactics have paid off, producing the first “serious” arms 
control proposals from Moscow. 

Virtually every postwar President followed one ver¬ 
sion or other of a "twtMxack” policy toward the Russians 
— the need to be on guard to counter Soviet moves, while 
being ready to seek agreements. This is a difficult policy 
to implement because there is usually internal disagree¬ 
ment within the White House. Mr. Reagan’s Administra¬ 
tion is no exception. His Presidency has been most heav¬ 
ily influenced until recently by the Defense Department, 
led by Secretary Caspar W. Weinberger and his top arms 


vmmt 


“For the first time 
we are not only 
pointed in the right 
direction toward 
reduction and 
elimination of 
nuclear weapons, 
we have begun to 
move down that 
road.” 

—President Reagan 




Racer Rodi 


control expert, Richard N. Perie, who have opposed 
American concessions at arms control talks and have 
now taken the lead In urging that nothing be done to jeop¬ 
ardize work toward a space defense system, the so-called 
“Star Wars” plan. Mr. Shultz, however, believes that it is 
vital to engage in serious negotiations. Although be has 
suffered setbacks, be has been able to take advantage of 
Mr. Reagan’s desire for a deal with Moscow to persuade 
him to be somewhat more forthcoming. 

“We have responded constructively,” the President 
Aid last week of these proposals. “We have made dear 
*falr^serious desire for a better^ relationship with.foe, 
Soviet Union. But now the ball is in the Soviet court/' 

Ambivalence In Geneva 

An example of foe ambivalence in relations was foe 
two sets of arms control talks that met simultaneously 
and separately in Geneva last week. The first, dealing 
with foe Soviet complaints about the American decision 
to repudiate the unratified SALT agreement of 1979 as 
well as the expired interim agreement of 1972, was de¬ 
scribed as “acrimonious and polemical” and nothing 
positive was accomplished. But foe second set of talks, 
dealing with verification of the underground testing of 
nuclear weapons, was described as unpolemical, serious 
and positive, with the two sides agreeing to meet again in 
September. These talks could produce an accord on tech¬ 
nical oohsite verification that would encourage foe 
United States to proceed with ratification of two decade- 


old treaties that put a limit of 150 kilotons on the force of 
underground tests. 

Mr. Gorbachev has been more elusive than Mr. Rea¬ 
gan about the second summit meeting. While the Presi¬ 
dent has virtually pleaded with Mr. Gorbachev to set a 
date for their second meeting, the Soviet leader still in¬ 
sists on advance assurance of what kind of progress can 
be achieved at a-summit meeting, before naming a date. 
Speaking in the Soviet Far Eastern city of Vladivostok 
last week, Mr. Gorbachev said he was studying Mr. Rea¬ 
gan’s letter and would decide whether it would allow both 
sidestoend the arms race and not allow “its extension tpl 
space.” • 

The logic suggests that despite his doubts Mr. Gorba¬ 
chev will have to attend foe s ummi t meeting if he is to 
have any chaira of persuading Mr. Reagan to accept the 
so-called “grand c ompro mise” favored by the Russians 
— major cuts in offensive nuclear arms in return for an 
end to work on space defenses. 

As Zbigniew BrzerinsM, a former adviser to Mr. Car¬ 
ter, has written, there is a contradictory tendency of 
Presidents to be both tough and conciliatory. He said~he 
advised Mr. Carter that if he won re-election in 1980 be 
should spend a few years as “a President Truman,” who 
is still regarded as having faced the Russians down on 
Berlin, before trying to be “a President Wilson,” who 
was known for his efforts at constructing a peace. Mr. 
Reagan, of course, defeated Mr. Carter in 1980, and now 
seems to be following Mr. Braezinski’s advice. 
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Major News 


In Summary 



He New Vort Tlmea/Joe R- Lopet 

Associate Justice WUHam H. Rehnquist before the Senate Judiciary Commit¬ 
tee last week. 


ME 


Rehnquist Is 

Cross-Examined 
By Senate Panel 

William H. Rehnquist, who ordi¬ 
narily asks the questions, was an¬ 
swering them last week, and not to 
everyone's satisfaction. 

Witnesses before foe Senate Ju¬ 
diciary Committee, .which is consid¬ 
ering his nomination as Chief Justice 
of the United States, included sev¬ 
eral who testified that as a young Re¬ 
publican Party worker In Phoenix 
Mr. Rehnquist had intimidated mi- 
noHty voters at polling places. Mr. 


Rehnquist said, as he did who? he 
was nominated to the Supreme Court 
in 1971, that his accusers were “mis¬ 
taken” and be did not.Cballenge any 
voters’ qualifications during the 
time they spoke of. That testimony 
was directly contradicted later in the. 
week by four witnesses, including a 
former Federal prosecutor who said 
he investigated, complaints about 
Mr. Rehnquist’s conduct at a polling 
place on Election Day 1362. Another 
witness testified that Mr. Rehnquist 
approached two black Men in a vot¬ 
ing line, held op a card. and said: 
“You don’t know how to read, do- 
yoii? You don't belong In this line, 
and you should leave.” 

Justice Rehnquist also confronted 


foe news that deeds to two houses he 
had bought contained restrictive 
covenants, one barring sale to “any 
member of the Hebrew race,” foe 
other to "any person not of foe white' 
or Caucasian race.” Mr. Rehnquist 
called the restrictions “obnoxious,” 
said he never knew of them before 
foe F.B.l. disclosed them and 
pointed out that such covenants are 
'unenforceable anyway. 

Representatives of civil rights and 
women's groups vehemently de- 
. nounced Mr. Rehnquist’s record, a 
topic not ignored by the Democratic 
senators. But while Senator Edward 
M. Kennedy of Massachusetts pro¬ 
nounced Mm “too extreme” to be 
Chief Justice, even Justice Rehn- 
qulst’s antagonists did not dispute 
Ms intelligence, scholarly creden¬ 
tials and affable temperament. 

Democrats, saying they were 
more concerned about Mr. Rehn- 
quist's veracity last week than his 
conduct in the early 1960's, held out 
the possibility of further testimony 
on the Phoenix allegations. 

As the four-day bearing dosed, 
they were also seeking memoran¬ 
dums, withheld by President Reagan 
under a claim of executive privilege, 
that Mr. Rehnquist wrote as a Jus¬ 
tice Department official In the Nixon 
Administration. 

A Bipartisan Slap 
At South Africa 

The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee took a step last Week to¬ 
ward the imposition .of economic 
sanctions against South Africa. After 
defeating a proposal to mandate the 
withdrawal of all American trrvest- 
ment fomfo rth Afric a, g^mrvedl^ 

One of foe sanctions waSw‘&m 7 tm 
new American inv e s tm e nt s in South 
African, companies. The lawmakers 
acknowledged, however, that this 
would have little impact as Amer¬ 
ican investment in South Africa had 
already dried np in recent years-An¬ 
other sanction would deny- landing 


rights to South Africa’s airline, but 
the line is reportedly arranging to 
lease its planes to foreign airlines 
whose rights are not restricted. 
“Half a club is better than no dub,” 
said Senator Alan Cranston, who 
voted for the sanctions. He said he 
would propose amendments cm foe 
Senate floor to make the sanctions 
tougher, but not so tough as to lose a 
lot of supporters in Congress, where 
a two-thirds majority would be 
needed to preclude a veto by Presi¬ 
dent Reagan, who has been opposed 
to strict sanctions. 

The committee’s pre f erence for 
modest sanctions may also have 
been reflected in its rejection of an 
amendment Mr. Cranston proposed 
that would have embargoed South 
African textile imports. The Reagan 
Administration has agreed to a 4 per¬ 
cent increase in South African textile 
imports. (More on sanctions and 
Pretoria, page 3.) 

America’s Drug 
Problem, Cont 

It has been difficult over the years 
to tell when one antidrug campaign 
ends and another begins. So the pub¬ 
lic officials who last week discussed 
new strategies against what is com¬ 
monly referred to as a national crisis 
were careful to point out what is dif¬ 
ferent— and more determined — 
about tbeir latest efforts. 

First, ’White House officials dis¬ 
closed that in the next few weeks 
President Reagan would unveil “a 
concerted campaign” against drugs 
that may involve widespread testing 
of Government employees. The new 
program would try to separate the ■ 
users from their simply, whereas 
previous ■Administration efforts 
have attempted to separate supp^ 
ers from their profits. (Speaking of 
profits, only last month the United 
States took part in a raid on cocaine- 
processing laboratories, in Bolivia; 
last wedc Bolivia asked for a $100 
mi llion loan to help make up for the 
lost revenue from drug exports.) 

The shift in emphasis was under-. 
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Copper kettle from the THanlc’s gal¬ 
ley sitting near the ship’s bow 12^M 
feet down in the Atlantic Ocean. 


scored in a confidential memo to At¬ 
torney General Edwin Meese 3d 
from Constance Horner, director of 
foe Federal Office of Personnel Man-' 
agemenL She recommended that 
Federal law be changed so that Civil 
Service employees who use illegal 
drugs can be dismissed, ending the 
classification of them as handi¬ 
capped people who are entitled to 
treatment. 

By the end of the week, the House 
had released foe details of Its own 
antidrug initiative, which is still 
being worked out by 11 committees. 
Among other things, the proposals 
call for stiffer sentences for those 
convicted of drug-related crimes and 
huge outlays for drug’education and. 
rehabilitation programs. 

Meanwhile, Mayor Koch gathered 
a group of local, state and Federal 
law enforcement officials at City 
-Hall to call for foe deportation of all 
HtagSl aliens co n vi cted of narcotics 
offenses and far mo re judges, prose- 
cutors and co urtr oom space. Law en¬ 
forcement agencies have said they 
have had to give up many deporta¬ 
tion cases because the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service was un¬ 
able or unwilling''to investigate 
them. • 


Largely because of those conc er ns, 
the agency said last week that it 
would begin bolding deportation 
hearings at New York prisons to 
speed up the process. 

New Clues to 
The Titanic’s Fate 

A long-held belief about the sink¬ 
ing of the unshakable Titanic — a 
theory that survived decades of offi¬ 
cial investigations and historical 
scrutiny—was laid to rest last week. 
A research team that explored foe 
wreck of the luxury liner last month 
said it saw no signs of the'300-foot 
gash that was supposed to have been 
made in the starboard side when the 
Titanic struck an iceberg in tiie north 
Atlantic on April 14, 1912. Instead, 
the collision appeared to have split 
the seams of the steel plates of the 
882-foot huD, which then flooded; Dr. 
Robert G. Ballard, the expedition's 
leader, sakL This would explain why 
many survivors said they barely felt 
anything when the ship sideswiped 
the iceberg. 

Among other revelations. Dr. Bal¬ 
lard said the bow and stern of the 
ship broke in two at some point and 
were found 2,000 feet apart on the 
ocean floor. His expedition, a cooper¬ 
ative effort by foe Navy and the 
Woods. Hole Oceanographic Institu¬ 
tion, made 11 dives to the wreck, 
which it located last year. The pur¬ 
pose was to test the Alvin, a maimed 
submersible, and Jason Jr., its “rov¬ 
ing eyeball” robot Despite some 
mechanical problems, the cralt 
spent 33 hours in the ruins, getting 
film of well-preserved brass fittings, 
copper kettles from the kitchen, 
chamber pots and other debris. No 
human remains were found. 

The researchers tried to discour¬ 
age treasure hunters by pointing out 
that foe bow Is broken in several 
places, making salvaging virtually 
impossible. And although the team 
found a safe, which it tried unsuc¬ 
cessfully to open. Dr. Ballard said 
that most of the debris consisted of 
“not very elegant artifacts” from 
the third-class section. 
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After the car-bomb explosion in a Christian suburb of Beirut last week. 


The Civil War 
In Beirut Springs 
Back to Life 

The sporadic civil war in Lebanon, 
now in its 11th year, produced two 
more spectacular acts of terrorism 
last week: a car bomb explosion that 
killed 33 people and injured 140 peo¬ 
ple in Christian East Beirut on Mon¬ 
day, and another the next day that 
kitted 25 and wounded 180 in Moslem 
West Beirut. 

The first attack was in the poor 
suburb of Ain ai Rummaneh; the 
second in the commercial Barbir dis¬ 
trict. Both sections are near the so- 
called Green Line dividing the city 
into Christian and Moslem sectors. 
Hostility between Christians and 
Moslems has intensified since 
Chrisian leaders rejected the latest 
Syrian plan to end the war. 

Syrian troops, expelled by the Is¬ 
raeli Army three yearsago, returned 
to Beirut last month arid began pa¬ 
trolling the streets. But they have 
been unable to control outbreaks of 
fighting and car bombings. 

No group claimed responsibility 
for last week’s bombings. After the 
explosion, in the Moslem sector, 
Nabih Bern, the leader of West Bei¬ 
rut’s Shiite Moslem militia, accused 
Christian militiamen of avenging the 
blast of the day before. The Chris¬ 
tians had charged that Syrian agents 
had exploded the bomb in the Chris¬ 
tian section. 

Priest Is Freed 

The Rev. Lawrence Martin Jenco, 
who had been, taken hostage 18 
months ago in Beirut, came home 
last week. In the weeks after he was 
released in Lebanon, the 51-year-old 
priest from Joliet, III., met with 
Pope John Paul II, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and President Reagan. 
He gave them messages from his 
captors, a Shiite Moslem group 
called Islamic Holy War. 

The group still holds three Amer¬ 
ican hostages and 11 from other 
countries; it threatens to kill them 
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The Rev. Lawrence Martin Jenco in 
Frankfurt last week. 


unless 17 prisoners held in Kuwait as 
terrorists are released. 

The United States policy has 
refused to make concessions to the 
hostage-takers. When Father Jenco 
met President Reagan at the White 
House Friday, Mr. Reagan was 
quoted as having said of the pris¬ 
oners’ release that “we are prepared 
to continue our efforts at a dialogue 


A Correction 
Because of an editing error, an ar¬ 
ticle about Pakistan in the World sec¬ 
tion on July 27 incorrectly described 
the trial of former Prime Minister 
Zutfikar Alt Bhutto, Mr. Bhutto, who 
was executed in 1979 for conspiracy 
to commit murder, was convicted in 
1978 in a civilian court, not a military 
one. 


leading to this end." But the White 
House spokesman, Larry Speakes, 
quoted Mr. Reagan as also saying 
that the hostage-takers “must real¬ 
ize that their objectives cannot be 
achieved by these means.” 

Father Jenco, who had been head 
of Catholic Relief Services in Leba¬ 
non, told, his family that he had been 
chained by his ankle to the wall of his 
room for six months but not other¬ 
wise tortured, and had only one book 
to read, the Bible. 

U.S. Sends 
Chile a Message 

As recently as four years ago. the 
State Department reported "im¬ 
provements" in Chile's human 
rights record, a finding Elliott 
Abrams, an Assistant Secretary of 
State, said was justified. The Reagan 
Administration has long since aban¬ 
doned the upbeat view of . Gen. Au¬ 
gusta Pinochet’s Government, how¬ 
ever, and last week. Mr. Abrams 
was advocating punitive action. 

Unless that country’s human 
rights record improves, he said, the 
United States is likely to vote against 
International loans that Chile sorely 
needs. It would be "a vote to protest 
the human rights situation in Chile 
today,” Mr. Abrams advised a 
House banking subcommittee. 

In the Administration’s view, the 
Pinochet Government is becoming 
more recalcitrant and violent in 
dealing with political opposition; the 
failure to end rights violations, nota¬ 
bly torture, may be providing am¬ 
munition for Chilean Communists. 
Concerns increased after the death 
last month of Rodrigo Rojas, a 19- 
year-old resident of Washington and 
son of a Chilean political exile. Wit¬ 
nesses have said soldiers set Mr. 
Rojas and a companion, who was 
badly hurt, afire. 

Mr. Abrams pressed Chile to bring 
to justice "all those responsible for 
crimes related to Rojas's death.” 
One soldier has been indicted for 
manslaughter. But the State Depart¬ 
ment official opposed a House bill 
that would compel the United States 
to vote against international loans to 
Chile. He said that if the Chileans see 
that the Administration has lost its 
flexibility "they will say, ‘To hell 
with the Americans.' ” 

Justice on Trial 
In Philippines 

Corazon C. Aquino has long ac¬ 
cused Ferdinand E. Marcos of play¬ 
ing a role in the 1963 assassination of 
her husband, Benigno, as he was es¬ 
corted by security men from a plane 
at Manila airport in the Philippines. 
Last week, Mrs. Aquino — who be¬ 
came President with the help of 
army units after Mr. Marcos 
claimed victory in a highly disputed 
election — had new ammunition. 

A special judicial commission said 
it had evidence that Mr. Marcos, as 
President, had Interfered in the trial 
that led to the acquittal of the army 
oommander in chief, Gen. Fabian C. 
Ver, a Marcos cousin and close as¬ 
sociate, and 25 others of roles in Mr. 
Aquino's murder. The commission, 
which was established by the Philip¬ 
pine Supreme Court, said the trial 
had been “stage-managed" from 
Mr. Marcos’s Presidential palace 
and that those taking part In the pro¬ 
ceeding had followed orders or been 
“whipped into line by the omnipres¬ 
ent influence of an authoritarian 
leader.” The commission will report 
to the Supreme Court, whose 10 jus¬ 
tices who were selected by -Mrs. 
Aquino in April to replace judges ap¬ 
pointed by Mr. Marcos. 

Lawyers in Manila predicted that 
the Supreme Court would endorse 
the findings and order a new trial. 
Genera! Ver left the country With 
Mr. Marcos but the other defend¬ 
ants, 23 soldiers and a civilian, are 
still in the Philippines. 
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A Political Almanac 


Craxi Spins in Italy’s Revolving Door 

**■ ** . __- r»s seats. 1 


By E. J. DIONNE Jr. 


Rome 

E VEN for aficionados of politics, the Ital¬ 
ian version often seems to be played 
with no clear rules on an uneven field by 
comes tan is who saunter in and out for 
no apparent reason. 

Take Prime Minister Betti no Craxi. He re¬ 
signed on June 27 after losing on a secret ballot in 
Parliament, sabotaged by 70 to 80 members of bis 
own coalition. But last week, the Socialist leader 
was back, standing tall, with a new Government 
that included the same five parties and most of 
the same important ministers. Mr. Craxi, whose 
main concession was to accept a limit on his ten¬ 
ure, probably to next spring, is considered some¬ 
thing of a miracle worker. His old Government, 
in office since August 1983, was Italy’s longest 
lasting since World War II. 

Watching the shuffling and reshuffling, Ital¬ 
ians are often as mystified as anyone. To many of 
them, the latest battle seemed a reversion to old- 
style bickering in which nothing but power was at 
issue. “I can’t stand reading the papers right 
now," said a young businesswoman. “I could 
have been reading the same thing 5 or 10 years 
ago.” 

Yet her comment underlined an important fea¬ 
ture of Italian politics—stability beneath the ap¬ 
pearance of instability, clear rules beneath the 
appearance of anarchy. One party, the Christian 
Democrats, has been the largest partner in all 45 
governments since the 1940’s. With the Commu¬ 
nist Party, the largest in the West, excluded, the 
Christian Democrats are the only other party 
weighty enough to hold a government together. 

Here, for reference in future wheeling and 
dealing, is a guide to the major players on the 
Italian political scene: 

The Communists, with just under a third of the 
voters, control 177 seats in the 630-member lower 
House. When independents sympathetic to the 
Communists and far leftists are added, they es¬ 
sentially cake 204 seats out of play. This is frus¬ 
trating for a party trying to overcome its name 
by taking positions increasingly similar to those 
of moderate social democratic parties elsewhere 
in Europe. Although the Christian Democrats 
and Socialists have often threatened to form gov¬ 
ernments with the Communists, they have done 
so onlv once, in the late 1970’s, but even then tbe 
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Prime Minister Betdno Craxi 


Communists received no Cabinet posts. The 
Communists, who have beat losing momentum, 
base their strength largely in local government, 
the trade unions and the informal veto power 
they exercise on behalf of organized labor. 

The Italian Social Movement, often described 
as "neo-fascist,” has 42 seats, but the big parties 
refuse to deal with it. 

Since the Communists and neo-fascists are not 
treated as serious contenders, the five parties 
huddled around the center, which control 366 
seats — 58 percent — must effectively perform 
the functions of both Government and opposition. 
They are, in a lovely Italian phrase, “amici 
nemici” or “friendly enemies." 
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parliamentary majorities led b> the Socialists 
and Christian Democrats. 

The Republicans, a progressive capitalist 

party with 29 seats, are pro-Amencan and, in do¬ 
mestic policy, mildly reformist. _ 

The Social Democrats, with 23 seats, seceded 
from the Socialists in 1947 to protest their align. 
m ent — long since abandoned — with rne Com¬ 
munists. Also pro-American, the Social Demo* 
crats rely on pensioners, civil servants and small 
shopkeepers for 2 percent to 3 percent of the v«e. 

The Liberals, with 16 seats, are 3 capitalist 
party with some Reaganite tendencies. But like 
all five ruling parties, they are essentially prag¬ 
matic. willing to accept the ideological muddle 
common in coalition politics. 

In addition, the anti-establishment Radical 
Party has U seats. Seven deputies represent re¬ 
gional parties and use their votes in the cominu- 
in«r nmnoiitio in hnrtfr for the folks back home. 


Moroccan King Pushes Arabs Toward Talks with Israel 



King Hassan II riding through Marrakesh in March during celebrations marking tbe 25th anniversary of his reign. Sysnu AI *‘ B N °*** 


Hassan Tries to Play the Middleman 


By JUDITH MILLER 


Rabat. Morocco 

K ING HASSAN II of Morocco is said to 
have “baraka” — Arabic for a special 
kind of good fortune that comes from 
God. Those so endowed are believed to 
be both inspired and protected. It is still unclear 
whether the King’s meeting with Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres of Israel 10 days ago at the Moroc¬ 
can resort of Ifrane was an act of inspiration, or a 
folly for which he trill need protection. But it was 
the sort of dramatic surprise that King Hassan 
has savored throughout his 25-year reign. 

Morocco floats on the western fringe of the 
Arab world, geographically and politically. It is. 
by no means a key player ln the Arab-Israeli dis¬ 
pute, except‘as a passible intermediary. But the 
country’s solidity, rooted in history and tradition, - 
and the King’s widely accepted status as a direct 
descendem of Islam’s Prophet, Mohammed, give 
Morocco special weight in Arab circles. 

King Hassan. who is 57 years old, has kmg rel-. 
isbed the role of intermediary and host. As chair¬ 
man of the Arab summit meeting in Fez in 1982, 
he was instrumental in persuading the leaders'to 
agree on a plan for peace with Israel. The Fez 
plan, which was the basis for the King's talks 
with Mr. Peres, Implicitly recognized Israel and 
called fora Palestinian nation in the Israeli-occu¬ 
pied territories, with Jerusalem as capital. Al¬ 
though rejected by Israel, the plan was, never¬ 
theless, one of the few documents oa which the 
Arabs have been able to agree. Presiding the fol¬ 
lowing year at a meeting of the Islamic Confer¬ 


ence Organization, a broader group that includes 
non-Arab Moslems, the King helped win support 
lor the readmission of Egypt^ which had been ex¬ 
cluded after its 1979 peace treaty with Israel. 

His approach to the Arab-Israeli conflict has 
been relatively consistent. Speaking after Mr. 
Peres's departure, he scolded the Arabs for havl 
mg neither the ability to make war on Israel nor 
the willingness to make peace. He has lone 
viewed Moroccan Jews — 500,000 now in Israel 
and 12,000 in Morocco — as a logical bridge be¬ 
tween Arabs and Israelis. 

He has also moved boldly at home, instituting 
an ambitious and painful economic program that 
seems to be showing positive results. However 
as in most developing nations without oil, the 
economy is a mess. Morocco is the world’s most 
heavily indebted nation per capita, its woes com¬ 
pounded by 10 years of fighting in the Western 
Sahara at a cost of $1 million a day. 

The political outlook is relatively tranquil. The 
main threats to the King— Islamic fundamental-' 
ism, the left and the armed forces — seem, for 
the moment, to be under control. 

Islamic fundamentalists helped spark food 
riots two years ago but are weaker than in nearbv 
Tunisia. King Hassan feds sufficiently secure to 
tolerate opposition newspapers, even one pub¬ 
lished by the Communist Party.-The armed 
forces, Which have twice attempted to assassi¬ 
nate him, are kept busy fighting Polisario insur¬ 
gents along a 1,000-mile wall of sand in the Saha¬ 
ra. The strength of the Potisario, who are fightine 
lor the establishment of an independent country 
has dwindled from a peak of 10,000. Moroccan 
say, to under 4.000. The desire to neutraS 
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A Voice From Calcutta 


WEEKLY REVIEW 



India Can Look After Itself 


By Mj. Akbar 
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- Calcutta, India . 

T HE gunfire in Punjab has V j**. 

sent up a smokescreen :• ^ 

that is hiding much of the L 
truth about lndla’s ability, v 

self-confidence and perception of ■ ^ ^ .:**• , ^ 
its fnture. Bad -news; as we all ’ 

know, drives out tbe gtod, not be- ? jK* c - . 

cause journalists are a satanic f. ■> 5lS§S| 

breeds but because readers find # v finmiHi 
; good news bOriitg after a very 
short while. . „l_* 

Be that as it may, Punjab has Dorm 

kept out of attention a most signif- jTi* prodt 

icant Indian achievement of the . 

last four years- Almost half of " 

India has been undergoing a mas- ‘ 
sive drought, necessitating relief 
on an enormous scale. If this had 
been the India of the 6 Fs, it could 
have required more than the cbnfr- . L. . ■ x',-.- 
bined efforts ofinany Bob Geldofs r ri*y.l 

and Mother -Teresas to prevent 4 % 

starvation.' . . . V:. . 

- Element of Maturi ty . 

- But trot imly did India manage , ' “« J 

an enormous problem alone, she '• / 

also did it without any fuss. (The ^ \ A* 

second element is a characteristic a. ." f A v 
of maturity). It was not just a case zap 
of having the surplus food thanks 
to the green revolution. Much '■ » 

more impressive was the creation ,j|H ■& 

of an infrastructure to take this rf&Pfa: 

food to the remotest village, and * « ' '63 

then not to hand it over as alms 
but to make it into wages for^a fir j sourSs” 

developmental project of some J Indian go* 

sort or the other — the building of '. .1 — 

. a road or the sinking of a well. 

The rains have now come, 
abundantly, and the fields are 
going to be gloriously fertile 
again, so the last chance of this 
story coming to any significant at¬ 
tention is probably gone, but that is probably a good 
thing. 

We don't need pity any more. This is an India that. 

' can look after itself, without patronage, thank you. 
Help, yes. and on a lever of respect and equality. Pa¬ 
tronage, no. The new confidence is the legacy of many 
things—self-sufficiency in food production, a victory in 
a major war with Pakistan. 

But the most important element is the coming of 

M.3. Akbar is the editor of The Telegraph, a Cal¬ 
cutta daily newspaper, and author of "India: the Siege 
Within — Challenges to a Nation's Unity.” 
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age and to power of a post-independence generation. It 
js different in its perceptions from even the generation 
of Indira Gandhi, which spent its life in the political 
consolidation of the country after partition, and the 
creation of the industrial and agricultural base from 
which India could make her leap into prosperity. That 
base has been achieved to a great extent. 

Ambitions and Rivalries 

Thea mbit ion of the new generation is simple, to 
make India the pre-etriinent power of the second world 
by the turn of the. century. (I define the second world 
not as the Communist bloc, but as that set of nations' 
just below the superpowers and the members of the Or¬ 


ganization for Economic Cooperation and Develop¬ 
ment.) It may seem a fantastic ambition, but if anyone 
had suggested in 1965, after the deaths of the Bihar fam¬ 
ine and that simpering draw with Pakistan in the au¬ 
tumn war. that in about five years India would not only 
have successfully overcome its historic food problem 
but liberated Bangladesh by an overwhelming victory 
tm the battlefield, it would surely have sounded equally 
fantastic. 

In this context, one might add' that those who in¬ 
stinctively. dub India and Pakistan in comparative 
analyses are missing the point. 

India sees itself in competition not with Pakistan 
but with China. And if India feels a threat strong 


_- enough to force her to spend on 

modern weaponry, it is because of 
. the presence of an effective China- 

71jgr\- Pakistan axis whose goal In South 
• Asia is to create a ring of hostile 
jflineighbors around the mother 
countr y °(the region. 

< LastWarofthe40’s f 

In ? re 5 > on swarming with 
y; populations and languages that 

®P sn across recently manufac- 
wred borders, suspicion is the 
Kta^SSK' easiest of things to generate. 

||§f : Moreover, America, in its prag- 

Wj matic somersault vis-A-vis China, 

¥tl may have forgotten that a Com- 

Vm murtist country swallowed an in- 

M dependent and large nation long 

111 before Soviet troops reached Af- 

ghanistan, but India has not for- 

■ gotten Tibet yet. 

K So where does violence-beset 

■ Punjab enter such a rosy picture? 

■ JL The war between the two ideas 

■ which created two nations in 1947 

■ has not run its course yet. If it is 
Wr *< true that minority in the Hindu- 

, majority Indian subcontinent can- 
not Jive as an equal, then further 
™ TrS fci.: disintegration Is likely. On the 

^ t other hand, the evidence Is far 

\ ^ greater that strength lies In the 
r . idea which created India’s demo- 

w cratic — secular unity. 

** * | It is the theocracy called 

■*«* Pakistan that has neither been 

, able to write an acceptable consti- 

tution or protea its national integ- 
' rity- But. there are those who still 
/ believe that religion is a sufficient 
^ basis for nationhood, against all 

it the evidence of history (not only in 

fr^nk V V ' this subcontinent but in Arabdom 
and Christendom). 

a ■ . 4 The theocrais of Pakistan (as 

opposed to ti>e democrats there) 
arc i Evriyne Bwnftpim are nourishing their ideological 
comrades in Punjab, becuase they 
know that if democratic and secular India thrives, 
there will be a fallout in Pakistan. Punjab, in a sense, is 
the last war of the 193Q’s and 1940’s. The secessionists of 
today have one distinct advantage over their predeces¬ 
sors: the technology of terror has never been as sophis¬ 
ticated. 

But there is also the new steel in the Indian will. It 
may flicker for a while, since no one can obliterate ter¬ 
rorism completely, but the current excesses will be 
controlled. This outburst is probably the last blaze. 
Americans should know better than anyone that the 
voice of excess is far, far louder than the decibel level of 
the silent majority. They must also be aware, by their 
own experience, which is stronger. 
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South Africa’s Blacks Say They Are Reaidy for Sacrifices 
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By ALAN COWELL 

. _ _ Johannesburg 

S OUTH Africa's mining barons produced a statis¬ 
tic the other day that seemed to reinforce an ar- 
|gument made by raany in the West who oppose 
the imposition of sanctions on this country. If 
South Africa were cut off economically from the West, an 
employer group called the Chamber of Mines said, then 
35,000 of thje 1X0,000 black coal miners would be jobless. - 
And those are in Just one part of one industry. 

The calculation is disputol by the National Union of 
Mineworkers, which represents half the nation’s 550.000 
black mine-workers. But it underscores the dimensions 
of the debate on who woukf.be hurt most in an economy 
ringed by embargoes, surviving- under siege. 

In justifying opposition to sanctions. President Rea¬ 
gan said such penalties would hurt the people the United 
States .wants to help—the black South African majority. 
And it would also place in jeopardy foreign blacks num¬ 
bering 1.5 million to two million whom the authorities 
have threatened to repatriate if sanctions are imposed. 

' . But the argument that blacks only would be hurt is 
challenged here. Mark Orton, a sociologist who has com¬ 
pleted a survey of black worker attitudes to divestment, 
said: "We saw that whites would suffer.” He went on: 
“It’s white businessmen who are making all the noise so 
they know they are going to suffer, too." 

Black Opinion Survey 

Cyril Ramaphosa, the secretary general of the mine 
workers union, acknowledged in an interview last week 
tint sanctions "will.mean quite'a lot of hardship for our 
members.. But that argument has been put across many 
times. And we know that if there were disinvestment and 
sanctions, people would lose jobs. The aigument that we 
use is that people have suffered so long —there are al¬ 
most four million unemployed in this country—and that 


ross the 
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for liberation people would be prepared to make sacri¬ 
fices.” 

Mr. Ramaphosa’s figure for unemployment seemed 
also to include the underemployed in the nation’s pov¬ 
erty-stricken, so-called tribal homelands. As for his ar¬ 
gument, it seemed supported by Mr. Orkin’s survey. Of a 
sample of 800 blacks chosen at random, roughly one- 
qliarter favored total foreign divestment. Another 49 per- 
* cent favored conditional divestment that would forbid 
new investment unless foreign companies pressured the 
white authorities to end apartheid and recognize labor 
unions chosen by their workers. 

The inference, thus, was that three-quarters of 
blacks favored some form of economic action against the 
Government. That seemed to reverse earlier studies that 
found most blacks opposed to divestment. But there was 
another statistic: 48 percent of the respondents, Mr. 
Orion said, "would be cautious if sacrifice had to be in¬ 
volved.” That seemed to lead back to the question of who, 
precisely, would suffer the most? 

Some sanctions—such as a ban on landing rights by 
South African airplanes — might dent white morale and 
increase a sense of isolation. Yet on any given day four or 
five West European airlines, including Lufthansa, Brit¬ 
ish Airways and Swissair. land and take off at Johannes¬ 
burg. So the practical impact of prohibitions on South Af¬ 
rican Airways would be lessened. In any event. South Af¬ 
rican Airways has already reportedly made arrange¬ 
ments to lease aircraft to other carriers. The impact of 
sanctions on South Africans themselves, thus, might well 
be weakened by the authorities’ ability to circumvent 
them. 

A total trade embargo, some economists have calcu¬ 
lated, could cut foreign exchange earnings by one-fifth. 
South Africa is the world’s biggest gold producer and, as 
with some other minerals, the principal alternative 
source of supply would be the Soviet Union. Com, fruit, 
coal and steel exports would also suffer, causing blade 
unemployment on the farms and in mines. Tbe extent of 


South African 
workers loading coal 
onto a railroad car 
near Pretoria. 




that unemployment, however, is difficult to estimate 
since drought and mechnization have already cost tens of 
thousands of black farm workers their jobs. 

But there are other statistics, too, that indicate that 
whites would share the suffering.- Sanctions might in¬ 
spire growth in South African industries filling a void in 
imported products, with more jobs for blacks. But a gen¬ 
era] shrinking of the economy might also force smaller, 
white businesses to close. Moreoever, Mr. Orkin found, if 
sanctions were accompanied by United States divest¬ 
ment, then proportionally white South African employ¬ 
ees of American companies would suffer as much as 
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blacks because those corporations employ a higher pro¬ 
portion of whites than South African companies. The 
black-white proportion in American companies, is esti¬ 
mated at 1:1, whereas in South African corporations, the 
average is three blacks to one white. 

In the mines, it is estimated that there are nine 
blacks to one white. That leads to a further reality. The 
average black worker, sociologists have calculated, sup. 
ports nine people, often at a level of bare survival. Tbe 
average white family is probably a third that size, and of 
course cushioned to a far greater extent than blacks from 
the hard prospect of deprivation. 


The Commonwealth Leans Hard, and Thatcher Is Feeling It 


By'STEVE LOKR . 

* LONDON 

P RIME Minister Margaret 
Thatcher will confront 
six other Commonwealth 
leaders here starting to- , 
day, aware ol the threat that the 
49-natipn organization could break 
up because of Britain’s resistance • 
to economic sanctions against the . 

Govenunent of South. Africa. 

; Mrs. Thatcher will face in¬ 
tense pressure torelax her oppose - 
tion and go along with a high-level. - 
Commonwealth panel that in June \ 
endorsed the use of new economic ,. 1 
sanctions to . force Pretoria -to sir Geoffrey How 

change . apartheid. The .Prime Crocker, the Unit 

Minister has often shown Unle pa- London last wed 

tience with the Commonwealth, a . _ : __ 

collection of former British colo-- - 
ides and territories, considering Britain’s role in the 
European Community and its relations with- the United 
States far more important. But despite her opposition to 
economic sanctions, she could damage severely her Gov¬ 
ernment and.her political standing at home-if her atti- 
tude.spUt the CopMnonwealth.. 

. Tbe meeting today at Marlborough-House in London 



Sir Geoffrey Howe (right), the British Foreign Sec>etary, with Chester A. 
Crocker, tbe United States Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs, fail 
London last week after Sir Geoffrey returned from Sooth Africa. 


wilt bring Mrs. Thatcher together with the Prime Minis¬ 
ters of Australia, Canada, Zambia, Zimbabwe, tbe. Baha¬ 
mas and India. Prime Minister Bob Hawke of Australia 
warned earlier this month that if Mrs, Thatcher refused 
to bend to approve some new sanctions, then “the Com¬ 
monwealth of 48 would continue to be involved together 
and there would for some time perfaaps.be the United 


Kingdom apart.” Said a professor at the University of 
London’s Institute of Commonwealth Studies, Peter 
Lyon: “She may not like it, but Thatcher will probably go 
along with some new sanctions because she would not 
want to be tbe one to bust up the Commonwealth," 

Though by no means- a certainty, most analysts 
agree that Mrs. Thatcher would accept some additional 
measures against South Africa at the three-day Com¬ 
monwealth session, especially after Foreign Secretary 
Sir Geoffrey Howe failed on his tour to get South Africa to 
negotiate with Its enemies, at borne and in neighboring 
black-ruled nations.. 

H Thatcher Shifts 

Any shift by Mrs. Thatcher would be made easier by 
the Increasing movement toward sanctions in the United 
States. Mrs. Thatcher opposes sanctions, she says, be¬ 
cause they would be ineffective, unless the United States 
and all of Europe joined in. Should the Commonwealth 
group endorse the idea of new sanctions this week, there 
would still be time to win American cooperation before 
any measures took effect. 

Even Conservative politicians and commentators 
who regard the Commonwealth as an outworn relic are 
now urging Mrs. Thatcher to accept the inevitability of 
some type of sanctions. In Britain, the Commonwealth 
matters because Queen Elizabeth II is its head, takes her 
titular post seriously and would not be pleased if a British 
Prime Minister broke it up. 

While the Queen is no politician, the monarchy looms 


large in British life. “It is the Queen's Commonwealth 
that Mrs. Thatcher would be destroying," wrote Pere¬ 
grine Worsthome, editor of The Sunday Telegraph. “For 
a Conservative Prime Minister to have the monarch in 
the ranks of the critics — that obviously does matter 
quite desperately, even to the point of becoming a resign¬ 
ing matter.” 

- In the past, the Commonwealth has occasionally 
been a vehicle for collective pressure for racial equality 
and decolonization. In 1961, SonthAfrica was forced out 
of the Commonwealth. Sixteen years later the Coxnmm- 
wealth agreed to discourage sporting contacts with South 
Africa. And the rest of the Commonwealth pressured 
Britain to withhold support for the Ian Smith Govern¬ 
ment in Rhodesia, helping the movement that turned co¬ 
lonial Rhodesia into independent Zimbabwe in 1980. 

Britain also has an economic interest In maintaining 
amicable relations with the Commonwealth. Nearly 40 
percent of Britain’s foreign investment is still in Com¬ 
monwealth countries, compared with less than 8 percent 
in South Africa. And Commonwealth nations buy 10 times 
more British goods than does South Africa. 

Even Britain's harshest critics on the sanctions issue 
are reluctant to see the breakup of this post-colonial dub 
of the most of the English-speaking world. Zambian 
President Kenneth Kaunda, who charges tbe American 
and British Governments with “kissing apartheid," has 
threatened to leave the Commonwealth over the issue. 
“But.” Mr. Kaunda added, 4 ‘it would be tbe most difficult 
decision of my life.” 
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Prtsident Daniel Ortega Saavedra with his wife,j^chureh jmter) i &*vta* Ida 
Park Slope Methodist Church in Brooklyn; speaking •* wire he was accompaahd 

picture taken by David Hartman at ABC’s 'Good Morntag: America 
by Alejandro Bendafia, secretary to the Foreign Ministry and trans - 


Ortega Has Learned How to Press the Flesh 


By LARRY ROHTER 


I T would be difficult to think of another instance in 
which the leader of a nation with which the United 
States maintains a de facto state of war has circu¬ 
lated freely in this country and taken his case di¬ 
rectly to the American people. 

But that is what the President of Nicaragua, Daniel 
Ortega Saavedra, did last week. Nominally, Mr. Ortega 
was in New York to urge the United Nations to support a 
June 27 decision by the International Court of Justice, the 
judicial arm of the United Nations, calling on Washing¬ 
ton to “stop arming and training" the anti-Sandinisla 
forces, known as contras. But he ended up spending most 
of his time in public settings designed to expose him to 
the American public and allow him to counter the image 
fostered by the Reagan Administration: that of a “dicta¬ 
tor in designer glasses" who leads a “terrorist regime" 
in the same class as that of Libya's Muamraar el-Qadda- ’ 
fi. 

Mr. Ortega was traveling on the unrestricted A-L 
visa routinely granted to heads of state visiting the 
United Nations, and be did not hesitate to take full advan¬ 


tage of the mobility it offered. “The main reason he is 
here is because of the World Court decision," said Darryl 
Hunt of Agendas International, a New York-based public 
relations firm that represents the Nicaraguan Govern¬ 
ment in the United States. “But as long as he’s here, it’s 
another opportunity to get his point of view across." 

The Sandinista leaders of Nicaragua, in explaining 
recent measures such as their declaration of a state of 
emergency, suspension of the newspaper La Prensa and 
expulsion of a leading Roman Catholic bishop, have often 
said they act without taking “international public rela¬ 
tions considerations" into account. But during a visit that 
also included stops in Denver and Chicago, Mr. Ortega 
demonstrated that he can be adept at public relations. 

In New York, he attended a dinner party given in his 
honor by singer Mary Travers, of the folk group Peter, 
Paul and Mary, at which a variety of journalists, enter¬ 
tainers and political figures were present. He visited The 
New York Times for a question and answer session with 
editors and reporters, and also took to the streets, turn¬ 
ing up at the Promenade in Brooklyn Heights to see the 
Statue of Liberty and shaking hands with surprised New 
Yorkers at the Chinese and Italian restaurants where he 
and his delegation dined. In Denver, he met with Mayor 


Federico Pena, the editorial boards of the city’s two 
newspapers, the National Bar Association members at¬ 
tending their annual convention and college students. 
Then on to Chicago to meet the Rev. Jesse Jackson. 

Significantly, perhaps, Mr. Ortega was less success¬ 
ful in his overtures to leading Roman Catholic clerics 
here, who have been angered by the Sandinista Govern¬ 
ment’s expulsion of Bishop Pablo Antonio Vega and other 
restrictive measures taken against the church. Both 
John Cardinal O’Connor of New York and Bishop James 
W. Malone of Youngstown, Ohio, president of the Na¬ 
tional Conference of Catholic Bishops, passed up a 
chance to meet with Mr. Ortega. In Rome, where the offi¬ 
cial Vatican newspaper L’Osservatore Romano had 
earlier termed Sandinista actions against Nicaraguan' 
clerics “a grave act of persecution," Pope John Paul II 
on Wednesday gave a public audience to Bishop Vega. 

In response, Mr. Ortega adopted a strategy similar 
to the one he has employed in the face of hostility from 
the Reagan Administration, making an end run around 
the church hierarchy and going directly to the faithful. In 
Denver, he attended an ecumenical “communion break¬ 
fast" Friday at a predominantly Hispanic Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church, and repeated many of the soothing words he 


had made earlier in the week In New York "l too repre- 
a npoDle who are fundamental^ reilgKius, wrr. 
Ortega *to]d a Methodist congregation in Brooklyn. 

“Christ is a Dart of our revolution. _ 

Mr Ortega’s evolution into an internal tonal point 

nan for the Sandinista revolution has; ^ 

Vhen he was named coordinator of the junu in> W? 

•ven during his presidential campaign m 19M. bulki s»£ 
Miters and detractors often remarked cm nis dour «p- 
>earance, wooden speaking style and evident.discomfort 
n situations where he was required to press the flesh like 
i conventional politician. But Mr. Ortega, a guerrilla 
vho spent seven vears in prison after a politically in¬ 
spired bank robbery, now appears, if not comfortable, at 
east accustomed to playing the statesman and arguing 
he Sandinista case with heated language that contrasts 
iharply with his own phlegmatic demeanor 

At the United Nations. Nicaragua’s effort to have the 
lecurity Council call on the United States to comply with 
he World Court ruling failed, thanks to a United Slates 
reto of the resolution. Even so, Mr. Ortega's busy ag enda 
lere did not sit well at the State Department, where there 
nere complaints that he was playing fast and loose with 
ormal consular procedures. “Wc did not know he was 
[Oing to conduct a public relations campaign against 
J.S. foreign policy while he was here." one official said. 
It is unprecedented in diplomatic intercourse fur a head 


C.I.A. Wants to Enlist Nicaraguan Indians 


Miskitos Are 
Arguing With 



By JAMES LeMOYNE 


MOCORON. HONDURAS 

S O far they have played a bit part in the guerrilla 
campaign against the Nicaraguan Government, 
| but there are big plans for the Miskito Indians. 
Central Intelligence Agency operatives and 
Nicaraguan guerrilla leaders are active at Mocoron and 
other refugee camps in the swampy lowlands of north¬ 
eastern Honduras along the border, plotting strategy and 
drumming up support among the estimated 17,500 Miski¬ 
tos who have fled Sandinista rule and the prospect of a 
more punishing war. Several Miskito leaders have even 
flown to Washington in the last two weeks to discuss their 
role in the American-backed war. Reagan Administra¬ 
tion officials say they hope the Indians will open an ac¬ 
tive front with other rebel units, to cut off Nicaragua’s 
Atlantic coast and declare it a liberated zone. 

When seen from ground level in Honduras, however, 
such plans seem ambitious. The Miskitos are torn by in¬ 
ternal disputes and seem increasingly uncertain of their 
future. Several told a recent visitor that they were wor¬ 
ried that they might never be able to return to Nicara¬ 
gua. Some Indian leaders said they fear that their people 
could become like the Rmong and Meo tribesmen in Asia 
— indigenous people drafted into a war by the C.I.A. and 
later abandoned. “They don’t know what to do," said an 


Miskito Indian rebels of the Klsan 
group in Esperaza, Nicaragua, on 
the Atlantic coast. 



international relief official. “If they stay in Honduras 
they are refugees. If they go back to Nicaragua they may 
have to fight or be persecuted for not fighting." 

The Miskitos are no strangers to hardship and hard 
choices. Most of them fled from Nicaragua in 1982 after a 
number of violent incidents led the Sandinistas to bum 
Indian villages and force-march several thousand Miski¬ 
tos into Government camps. The vast majority of Miski¬ 
tos still appear to hate the Sandinistas. The Sandinistas 
allowed the Indians to go home earlier this year, but 
most crossed back into Honduras in April after the San- 
dmistas clashed with Indian guerrillas. 

Life is also hard in the steaming refugee camps, 
where young men are pressured to become guerrillas. 
The situation is made more difficult by a longstanding 
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power struggle among the exiles that reflects political as 
well as personal differences. The dominant Indian group 
in Honduras, known as Klsan, has perhaps 1,000 men and 
is allied to the American-backed rebel organization, the 
United Nicaraguan Opposition. A number of Kissn com¬ 
batants were accused of human rights abuses, such as 
killing prisoners, more than a year ago. 

Another group known as Misurasata is based in 
Costa Rica and led by Brooklyn Rivera. Perhaps because 
Mr. Rivera has been willing to negotiate with the Sandin¬ 
istas, he has been deported from Honduras and says his 
life was threatened by Col. Enrique Bermudez, the mili¬ 
tary head of the rebel Nicaraguan Democratic Force. 

In a rare visit to Honduras a few weeks ago, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Rivera was allowed to travel to a few Indian 


camps. He was spumed by top Klsan officials but at the 
main Indian refugee camp in Mocoron several hundred 
Miskitos cheered as he criticized his compatriots for lack 
of organization and weak leadership. When he said he 
had previously been barred from Honduras, his listeners 
murmured angrily. When he argued that thetr fight 
should be based not only on anti-Communism, but also on 
Indian autonomy and territorial claims, they applauded. 
They overwhelmingly supported Mr. Rivera's call for an 
assembly to select new leaders. Only a few young mem¬ 
bers of the Kisan group objected: they appeared to be 
treated with disdain by most of the other Indians present. 

The Kisan group, however, does enjoy a measure of 
support. More importantly, a war is being planned and 
Mr. Rivera will not easily fit into the plans. Arturo Cruz, 
one of the directors of the overall rebel movement, said 
after meeting Mr. Rivera in Honduras that he would 
argue for the continuation of separate Miskito organisa¬ 
tions, one led by Kisan and one led by Mr. Rivera. An¬ 
other top rebel official said Mr. Rivera should be kept out 
of Honduras because “he will make trouble.'* 

“Kisan intimidates people," Mr. Rivera said. "It 
persecutes, menaces and imprisons its opponents.” 

"We will never accept Brooklyn as a leader again.” 
countered Morris Edwards of Kisan. "He is a Commu¬ 
nist and a traitor to the Miskitos." 

The dispute is likely to become more ugly as the In¬ 
dians step up a recruiting drive that has already led to 
accusations of human rights violations. At least 26 refu¬ 
gees have been seized by Indian guerrillas in the last two 
months, according to several witnesses who complain 
that those who do not support Kisan are treated as ene¬ 
mies. “They have come here and warned us against op¬ 
posing them,," said a refugee in the village of Tapan- 
laya. “Maybe some of us will be taken; we aren't sure." 

The Miskitos face a decidedly uncertain future even 
it the rebel war against Nicaragua should succeed. Thev 
have called for territorial and political autonomy, a de- 
maud that neither the Sandinistas nor any alternative 
Nicaraguan government is likely to accept. As Indians 
and as refugees, the Miskitos’s future looks harsh. More 
and more, thev sm»m m knrm 
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By SUSAN CHIRA 


Tokyo 

F OR more than a century, the 
Nippon Steel Corporation, has 
been the symbol of industrial 
Japan. But now. as Japanese steel¬ 
makers right a deepening crisis, Nip- 
. pon Steel, along with other big manu¬ 
facturers, Is reshaping itself, trying 
to cut its dependence on steel in hopes 
of surviving with less trauma than its 
American counterparts. Many steel¬ 
makers are branching out. adding 
such things as industrial ceramics 
and silicon wafers..while still keeping 
their commitment to steel. 

“In 20 years, we expect that Nippon 
Steel will be very different." said Tat- 
suhiko Nakamura, a company 
spokesman. “Now it looks like Mount 
Fuji surrounded by small lakes, .be¬ 
cause Nippon Steel is so huge and the 
affiliated companies are so small. 
But in the future we want the com¬ 
pany to look like a row of mountains 
at the same height.'' 

It was the Japanese who first un¬ 
dercut American steel prices years 
ago, helping to set. off a crisis in the 
Rust Belt that has not eased. But now, 
the Japanese have become victims. 
. too. plagued,by some of the same 
troubles — lower worldwide demand 
and intensified competition from low- 
cost foreign producers' — that have 
long afflicted their counterparts 
across the Pacific. 

Japanese steelmakers are facing 
what many here believe are the in¬ 
dustry’s darkest days, a period of fall¬ 
ing profits and lagging demand that is 
unlikely to soon improve. The strong 
yen is-only making things worse. Al¬ 
though the industry has been suffer¬ 
ing since the early 1 ^80’s, many be¬ 
lieve that the sharply rising yen only 
compounds the serious structural 
. problems. This year, many believe, 
could be the most difficult yet for 
Japanese steelmakers and they ex¬ 
pect. the situation to be even worse 
next year. 

“The prospects for profits in 1986 
are very bad." said Shuji Kato, 
deputy director of the Ministry of In- 
_ temational Trade and Industry’s Iron 
and Steel Administration division. “It 
will take some time to adjust to the 
new circumstances. In the meantime, 
the Japanese steel industry will face 
great difficulties." 

But, he says, R is too early to say 
whether Japanese steel will thrive or 
. falter. “There are too many uncer¬ 
tain factors — the exchange rate, the 
Japanese economy, export markets, 
the power of the Korean or Taiwanese 
mills." he said. “I have asked so 
many people's opinions. Some are 
very pessimistic and some are very 

J' ' optimistic'." .. ' ■- 

**: Jbe mm| ! M5, r l ewf rpv^.tejl 

tale. Irf®e,J5rst half of 1986, .prude 
‘^teel prtxractfdfffell fr.3 percenl com¬ 
pared with the same period last year. 
Steel exports in the first quarter were 
down 15.5 percent', while imports — 
most notably from South Korea, 

- Brazil, South Africa and Taiwan — 
soared 51.4 percent, according to the 
Japan Iron and Steel Federation. 
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Steel is poured at Yawata Iron and Steel Company, Osaka. 
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Steel profits have been dismal as 
well. In the fiscal year that ended on 
March 31. Nippon Steel's profits 
dropped 60 percent and other steel¬ 
makers also recorded sharp decllnes. 

Clearly, hard times lie ahead. But 
analysts such as Aiichiro Endo of 
Daiwa Securities believe that Japa¬ 
nese steelmakers come to the fray 
much stronger than their American 
counterparts, despite the fact that the 
wage gap and productivity levels be¬ 
tween American and Japanese steel¬ 
makers have narrowed. 

Because Japanese shareholders do 
not expect the same dividends as 
Americans do, Japanese steelmakers 
have been freer to invest and they did 
so. even in lean years. Today their 
plants are among the most modern in 
the world. Their steel products are 
the most technologically advanced, 
with foreign competition largely at 
the low end of the market. And their 
balance sheets are healthier than the 
Americans'. Even with lower profits, 
they are unlikely to face the bank¬ 
ruptcies that have struck American 
steel, including LTV, the nation's sec¬ 
ond-largest steelmaker. 

Yet Japanese companies also have 
^disadvantages, most,wga$ly in era- 
P 01 ^® 5 - C mfra tlbn from 
. steel unions hate freed Japanese steel- 
makers from the labor battles that 
have paralyzed American steel. But 
companies have had to pay a price for 
union help in easing work rules or ac¬ 
cepting transfers. Bound by an ethic 
of lifetime employment, steelmakers 
have not been able to pare payrolls as 
quickly as American steelmakers, 


causing their productivity to suffer— 
even as American productivity is im¬ 
proving. 

Whether the measures taken by 
Japanese steelmakers will avert a 
crisis remains to be seen. Diversifica¬ 
tion efforts will not reap profits for 
years, and in any event, they are not 
expected to provide as many jobs as 
steel. Furthermore, all the steelmak¬ 
ers seem to be choosing the same 
areas for diversification and some, 
notably silicon wafers, are already 
overcrowded. And, according to 
James C. Abegglen, a leading con¬ 
sultant on Japanese business, the ef¬ 
forts are also hampered by strong 
company loyalties. 

“Japanese companies have a 
handicap in diversifying because they 
can't make acquisitions." he said. “If 
they want to diversify, they have to do 
so internally." This is one reason 
many companies have looked abroad 
for joint ventures. 

Struggling with the crisis, the Japa¬ 
nese companies are taking some of 
.the same steps as American steel¬ 
makers: trying to cut production 
costs by trimming their work force, 
automating factories and raising pro¬ 
duction' efficiency; developing new 
steel products toustay ahead of the 
-rampetition, andTpoving into other 
business areas with more potential 
for growth. 

. But they are not patterning them¬ 
selves on the Americans in all ways. 
While their American competitors 
have been moving into oil and finan¬ 
cial services — often unsuccessfully 
— Japanese steelmakers are staying 



By KEITH SCHNEIDER 

Washington 

E VERY morning, 18-wheelers, 
gears grinding, back into the 
loading dock at the Giant Food 
supermarket on Rockville Pike just 
north of the capital. Aluminum doors 
clatter open, clerks scurry inside, and 
a dazzling array of food begins to 
* move from the trailers to the shelves. 

'' _ 7 It is a ritual repeated at supermar¬ 
kets all over America, and one that 
• has not changed much in the last dec¬ 
ade. What has changed, though, is the 
origin of the food being unloaded. 

Almost unnoticed in the national 
anxiety over rising imports of autos, 
steel, textiles, and electronic appli¬ 
ances, is the steadily increasing 
amount of foreign food consumed by 
* • Americans. Ports flows in frbm Cana¬ 
da, beef from Australia, tomatoes, 
broccoli and cauliflower from Mexi¬ 
co, olives from Portugal apples from 
Chile, orange juice from Brazil, 
mushrooms from Taiwan —a myriad 
of foods that, despite transportation 
costs and United States tariffs, still. 
cany lower price tags than their 
American counterparts. 

This makes imported food a bless¬ 
ing for American consumers, but a 
new nightmare for American farm¬ 
ers —already driven out of many of 
their traditional export markets and 
now increasingly unable to undersell 
foreign competitors even at' home. 


The changing economics is driving 
American food processors such as the 
• Campbell Soup Company and Pills- 
bury abroad and prompting Amer¬ 
ican farmers to protest against the 
foreign growers stealing domestic 
• markets. 

Florida farmers,, for example, who 
once dominated the winter vegetable 
market, now produce less than half of 
the tomatoes, peppers, cucumbers 
: and other produce eaten by Amer¬ 
icans between December and April. 
Mexican growers, financed by Amer¬ 
ican companies, supply more than 70 
percent of the winter vegetables dur¬ 
ing January and February.-and con¬ 
trol about half of that market m other 
months. Imported beef now includes 9 
percent of the American market, and 
. rice from Thailand, last year was 
sold in California for less than the 
American product, despite a huge do¬ 
mestic harvest and historic sur¬ 
pluses. 

The insult of insults appears to be 
coming from Canada, whose wheat is 
being shipped to New York and other 
border states. Wheat was the one food 
that American farmers thought no¬ 
body else could ever supply as inex¬ 
pensively as they for domestic use. 

Imported foods are not newcomers 
to American pantries, of course. Dan¬ 
ish and Polish hams, Iranian and 
Russian caviar, French wines and 
cheeses and Italian olive oil have long 
been considered gourmet foods well 
» beyond their American counterparts 


in quality, cachet — and price. But 
now the imported foods flowing into 
American supermarkets are the 
staples that until recently were 
among the mainstays of this coun¬ 
try's farm economy. 

Brazilian growers, for example, 
with the help of government subsi¬ 
dies, low-cost land, and inexpensive 
labor, can produce juice oranges for 
less than one-third of the costs of, 
Florida growers. Few agricultural 
economists expect the cost advan¬ 
tages overseas to change much soon, 
which spells sobering news for Amer¬ 
ican fanners. 

Unlike Toyotas or Sonys, imported 
food is not easily identifiable. Fresh 
produce rarely bears a label. And 
often, canned or frozen foods sold 
under American labels contain for¬ 
eign ingredients. The Campbell Soup 
Company, which operates a beef pro¬ 
cessing plant in Argentina, imports 
much of the beef used in its chunky 
soups. Minute Maid, Tropicana and 
other major brands of frozen and 
chilled juices use a 50-50 blend of 
Brazilian and American oranges. 

With Americans eating so much 
foreign food, the nation's balance of 
trade in agriculture — once a huge 
source of export earnings — is dip¬ 
ping into deficit. In May and June, the 
nation imported S419.7 million more 
farm products, edible and non-edibie, 
than it exported, the first monthly 
agricultural trade deficits in a gener¬ 
ation. For* the year as a whole, the 


Three Problem Areas 


Vegetables 

Trade in fresh and processed 
vegetables, in billions of dollars 


Fruit 

Trade in fresh and processed 
fruit .in billions of dollars 
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United States may well import more 
food than it exports for the first time 
since 1959. . • 

AJI told, food imports are expected 
to total $24 billion this year, a record 
amount. 

Food executives’ comments sound 
ominously like those of steel execu¬ 
tives in the 1970’s. “We have a five- 
year-old vegetable processing plant 
in Wisconsin that is the newest one 
that I know of,” said Gary Klingl, a 
vice president at the Pfllsbury Com¬ 
pany in Minneapolis. “Most in our in¬ 
dustry are a lot older than that. There 
just isn’t any incentive now to invest 
in new plants." ■ 

America's switch from the world's 
dominant food exporter to its second 
largest food importer behind West 
Germany is likely to strengthen those 
on Capitol Hill who seek to insulate 
American industry from foreign 
competition, and those who are pres¬ 
suring Congress for changes in the 
nation's farm policy. 

Among the rpost crucial changes 
affecting American food imports and 
exports - has been the continuing 
strength of the dollar, which is still 
rising against the currencies of the 
nation's principal agricultural com¬ 
petitors — Canada, Mexico, Austral¬ 
ia, Argentina and Brazil. The dollar's 
high value has made foreign farm 
and food products more attractive 
here, while raising the cost of Amer¬ 
ican food overseas. 

Last year Congress and the Reagan 
Administration attempted to correct 
the grain trade situation by enacting 
a law that provides American grain 
farmers with the highest subsidy and 
income support payments in history. 
The program is expected to cost the 
Government more than $30 billion 
this year. The new law lowers Gov¬ 
ernment-set grain prices to match 
those on the world market and make 
American grain more competitive. 
Most analysts believe grain exports 
should stop declining over, the next 
few months as the law takes effect. 

But they are not at ail sure if Amer¬ 
ican grain farmers will begin to 
recapture shares of the world market 
they have been losing since 1981. The 
reason: foreign nations have vowed 
to maintain their market shares by 
subsidizing farmers and pricing their 
commodities below those of the 
United States, no matter what the 
cost. As a result, the trade in grain 
has broken out into a full-scale global - 
diplomatic war in recent months. 
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closer to the technologies they ac¬ 
quired in steel. They are producing 
industrial metals that draw on their 
expertise in controlling temperatures 
and monitoring chemical reactions, 
for example, or computer software 
that reflects their experience in auto¬ 
mating factories. 

“We can't just parachute into unfa¬ 
miliar areas," said Yoichi Shimoga- 
ichi. general manager of corporate 
planning at Nippon Kokan, Japan's 
second-largest steelmaker 

Japanese steelmakers began re¬ 
thinking their strategies more than a 
decade ago, when the worldwide 
energy crisis and slowing interna¬ 
tional demand for steel began signal¬ 
ing the end of the industry’s boom 
years. The energy crisis also 
prompted a structural shift in 
Japan's economy, away from heavy 
industry lo high technology and serv¬ 
ice industries, which slowed domestic 
demand for steel. In the peak year of 
1973. Japan produced nearly 120 mil¬ 
lion tons of crude steel. By last year, 
that fell to 105 million tons. 

Japanese steelmakers first tried to 
make incremental changes. Accord¬ 
ing to Toshio Chiba, vice president of 
the Japanese Federation of Iron and 
Steel Workers’ Unions, they invested 
in production technologies to reduce 
costs and dramatically lowered 
energy consumption. 

Since the troubles began, unions 
have been cooperating with manage¬ 
ment. The quid pro quo: no layoffs. 
Manufacturers have had to cut the 
work force mostly through attrition, 
although they have been able to dis¬ 
miss subcontract laborers. 

Just as Japanese steelmakers ap¬ 
peared to have successfully adjusted 
to a world of slower demand, Mr. 
Chiba said, new problems arose in the 
early 1980's. Developing nations such 
as Brazil. South Korea and Taiwan 
began an aggressive drive to build 
competitive^-Steely industries. - With 
newer plSils/^owet 1 wages and gov¬ 
ernment subsidies, these new pro¬ 
ducers cut into several key Japanese 
export markets — although they are 
competitive only in -less technologi¬ 
cally advanced products. To com¬ 
pound Japan's problems. American 
import quotas sharply cut Japan's 
share in one of its biggest markets. 


OPEC squabbled again, as falling 
oil prices continued to leach revenues 
from members. Some ministers said 
they would voluntarily trim produc¬ 
tion. but only if everyone else would. 
Plans for binding quotas were still 
being considered, but the problem of 
cheating remains. Mistrust is so 
rampant in OPEC, analysts say, that 
no nation is willing to act first and 
risk losing market share. Oil prices 
are continuing to sink, and even gaso- 
- line prices, which usually rise during 
the summer driving season, have 
dropped to levels not seen in years. 

• OH profits kept plunging. Chevron's 
net fell 37.8 percent, to $216 million, 
Unocal dropped 71.3 percent, to $34.6 
million, and Sun fell 31.5 percent. But 
Arco went back into the black after a 
loss in the quarter last year. 

• 

The trade gap refuses to narrow 
significantly despite economic wis¬ 
dom that says a weaker dollar and 
lower oil prices should make a differ¬ 
ence. In June, the trade deficit was 
$14.17 billion, slightly less than in 
May but still a scary spread. Many 
legislators say it is time to impose re¬ 
strictions on many imports that are 
taking markets from American in¬ 
dustries, but the Administration still 
staunchly opposes ■ protectionist 
measures. It favors stimulating the 
American economy and the world 
economy, both of which have not re¬ 
sponded to past stimulation attempts. 

The trade deficit puts the economy 
in a “difficult and dangerous” situa¬ 
tion. the Fed chairman, Paul A. , 
Volcker. told a House committee. But 
he said there was no danger of a re¬ 
cession at this point, although some 
analysts disagreed. 

• 

Unemployment (tipped two-tenths 
of 1 percent, to 6.8 percent overall in 
July, a drop that most economists say 
is probably temporary. Factory jobs 
again fell, but 
new service jobs 
rose.... Leading 
indicators rose 
three-tenths of 1 
percent imJune, 
a slight irSrease 
that ' certainly 
does not signal 
the growth the 
Administration 
expects...'. Con¬ 
struction spending rose just one-tenth 
of 1 percent, and factory orders fell 

three-tenths of 1 percent_Sales of 

new homes dropped 9.9 percent, the 
third consecutive decline. 

• 

An agreement with Japan could 
end years of animosity over Amer¬ 
ican charges that Japanese chips are 
being dumped here. The Japanese 
agreed to charge more for their chips, 
which will likely raise slightly the 
price of semiconductors. American 
manufacturers hope the agreement 
will revive their slumping industry, 
and the Japanese hope it will reduce 
trade tensions. 

• 

The United States won a five-year 
extension of a major textile trading 
pact after agreeing to drop demands 
that more textiles be brought under 
the agreement. The Administration 
hopes the extension of the agreement, 
which restricts imports, will head off 
a House vote on overriding a veto of 
sharp import limits'. 




Delta Srtwtzer 

The dollar slumped, hitting a post¬ 
war low against the yen and leading 
investors to the relative safety of 
gold, which hit two-year highs. 

• 

People Express is dropping five 
cities from its roster in its biggest 
cutback ever. In addition, as expect¬ 
ed, the airline will adopt a multitiered 
fare structure. That makes People 
more like the bigger airlines it once 
challenged. United, meanwhile, has 
been unable to reach wage agree¬ 
ments with' Frontier's unions, and 
may be having second thoughts about 
buying it from People. 

Eastern lost $44 million in the sec¬ 
ond quarter, blaming fere wars. 
Separately, the Transportation De¬ 
partment approved the $884 million 
merger of Northwest and Republic. 

• 

Dart ended its bid for Safeway, 
thwarted by Safeway’s agreement to 
a leveraged buyout from Kohlberg, 
Kravis. But in complicated negotia¬ 
tions, the Haft family that controls 
Dart apparently won the right to buy 
as many as 500 Safeway stores. Dart 
■ had tqshan^or $3.9 billion, 

for the grocery store chain, but Safe¬ 
way persuaded Kohlberg, Kravis to 
offer $69 a share. 

• 

Stocks took another tumble,' drop¬ 
ping 36.14 points on Monday, and 
were unable to recover much. The 
Dow Jones industrial average fin¬ 
ished the week at 1,763.64, down 11.67. 
Bond prices fell early in the week, but 
the lackluster economic indicators 
and Mr. Volcker’s comments that in¬ 
terest rates could fall still further 
helped prices recover some later in 
the week. M-l rose $4.4 billion. 

• 

Beleaguered steel took more hits. 
Two days after USX (formerly b.S. 
Steel) reported that its earnings fell 
92.2 percent in the second quarter, to 
$14 million, steelworkers struck the 
company.. Bethlehem lost $23.8 mil- 
lira and is omitting its dividend. 
Armco lost $384.7 million after spe¬ 
cial charges. 

• 

Hiram Walker agreed to sell Home 
Oil to Interprovincial Pipe Line for 
$793 million. Hiram Walker is princi¬ 
pally owned by Gulf Canada, which 
has been seeking to pay off debt. 

Merrill Perlman 
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WEEK ENDED AUGUST 1, 
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(Consolidated) 



Company 

Sales 

Last 

NatCling 

Safeway_- 

11,901,100 

65% 

+ 3% 

South Co_ 

9,611,400 

24% 

- % 

ATftT —. 

9.423,700 

23% 

- % 

Texaco_ 

8,580,500 

29 

- % 

USXCp_ 

5,667,700 

15% 

- 1% 

IBM - 

5,663,400 

131% 

- 2% 

AElPw —. 

5£95,500 

29% 

+ % 

GnMtr__ 

5,412,400 

67% 

- 4% 

FordMtr_ 

5,016,800 

53% 

- 3% 

MesaM- 

4,973,400 

3% 

+ % 

vlLTV_ 

4.558,700 

2% 

- % 

ITTCp...- 

4,491,400 

51% 

- 1% 

BethStl_ 

4,486,700 

7 

- 3% 

SFeSoP _ 

4,392,500 

29% 

+ 2 

Digital .......... 

4,073,100 

88% 

+ % 

Mobil 

4,006,800 

30% 

+ % 
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Week 
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1,410 
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—-. 9 170 
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179 


__190 

161 


.. 


VOLUME 

Last 

Year 


Standard ft Poor’s 

400Indust ....266.3 257.1 ■ 259.2 -€.10 

20 Tramp_180.6 176.1 177.1 -2.89 

40 Util*_115.3 112.8 114.1 -1.24 

40 Financial . 28.6 27.5 27.6 -0.99 

500Stocka ...240.2 233.0 234.9 -5.31 


(4 P.M. New York Close) Vtmk 


To Data 


Total Sales_617,933^10 20,707,16*242 

Same Per. 1985- 531.760.61516,144,739,651 
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High Low Lnst Change 


Indust' 
Tramp 
UtOa _ 
Finance 


-157.4 

152.6 

153.0 

-3.71 

_108.2 

106.4 

106.4 

-1.41 

_ 78.1 

74.5 

75.1 

-1.21 

_150.0 

144.8 

145.9 

-4.15 

• -.138.4 

134.3 

135.2 

-3.12 
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30 Indust__ 

.18152 1741.5 1763.6 -46.40 

20 Tramp_ 

.727.0 704.3 713.0 

- 7.50 

15UiBs_ 

207.7 200.6 2032 

- 4.17 

55 Comb . 

699.8 674.6 682.8 

-14.50 
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Company 

Salm Last 

NatChng 

WIckes._ 

4,625,300 5% 

- % 

WangLabB _ 

1,991,300 13% 

- % 

MSA__ 

1,529,500 10% 

-• a 

EehoBay_ 

1,388,900 17 

+ 2% 

Spelng- 

1,312,400 14 

rnmm 

Texas Air_ 

1,197,500 30% 

+ 2 

HomeGrp_ 

1,099.100 22% 

- 1 

Ultimate __ 

1,078,000 16% 

- 8% 

LorimaiTet _ 

1,070,600 23% 

- 3% 

BAThd_ 

1,047,000 5-13/16 

-1/16 
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31 
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The Past in Mr. Rehnquist’s Future 


An embarrassing thing has happened to Wil¬ 
liam Rehnquist on his way to confirmation as Chief 
Justice of the United States. His testimony has been 
contradicted, and his credibility severely under¬ 
mined, by a highly effective witness before the Sen¬ 
ate Judiciary Committee. 

Ordinarily, even a distinguished lawyer’s word 
would be no contest against that of a sitting Su¬ 
preme Court justice. Ordinarily, too, a minor con¬ 
frontation nearly a quarter of a century ago would 
have little bearing on a nominee’s present qualifica¬ 
tions. But the clash is such that senators can no 
longer address the nomination without resolving a 
long-festering question about Mr. Rehnquist’s 
behavior with voters in Phoenix in November 1962 
—and his present representation of it. 


Accused of harassing black and Hispanic voters 
when he was a young Republican campaigner. Jus¬ 
tice Rehnquist has repeatedly denied even legally 
challenging any prospective voter. But James Bros- 
nahan, a former Federal prosecutor, now testifies 
that he saw Mr. Rehnquist acting as a challenger 
among highly agitated voters at a Phoenix polling 
station in 1962. So have some other witnesses. 

Mr. Brosnahan, an experienced trial lawyer, 
was the most effective witness, for what he didn’t 
say as well as what he did. He emphasized that he 
did not personally see Mr. Rehnquist challenge a 
voter. He said he and an F.B.l. agent were sum¬ 
moned to a largely Democratic district by citizens 
complaining that Mr. Rehnquist was annoyingly 
challenging their right to vote. Mr. Brosnahan said 
Mr. Rehnquist defended, his conduct, but never 
denied that he had challenged voters. 

This is no ordinary conflict of testimony. Demo¬ 
cratic opponents of Mr. Rehnquist’s appointment as 
Chief Justice consider the Phoenix episode part of a 
pattern of undiminished hostility toward minority 


rights, as subsequently recorded in the Justice’s rul¬ 
ings. And they also question his veracity on other 
issues. Mr. Rehnquist was confronted with a 1952 
memorandum that he drafted to defend the "sepa¬ 
rate but equal" doctrine in race relations. He has 
clung to the discredited claim that he was not ex¬ 
pressing his views but those of his boss, the late Su¬ 
preme Court Justice Robert Jackson. 

AH this would appear as only momentary and 
partisan commotion if Justice Rehnquist's own 
testimony to the committee had made him appear a 
distinguished candidate for America’s leading 
judge. He might have disarmed the skeptics with 
masterful readings of the Constitution, as did San¬ 
dra Day O’Connor five years ago. But when asked 
his number one goal for the judiciary, he rehashed 
the languishing proposal of retiring Chief Justice 
Warren Burger for a new court, a junior Supreme 
Court to settle questions not important enough for 
the Justices themselves. 

Asked to demonstrate some new sensitivity to 
civil rights, he gave only cramped interpretations of 
his backward-looking decisions in that field. Asked 
about his previous sworn testimony about challeng¬ 
ing voters, he was evasively technical. 

President Reagan has not helped his candidate 
. by invoking executive privilege to deny the commit¬ 
tee the memorandums on civil liberties that Mr. 
Rehnquist wrote as Assistant Attorney General in 
the Nixon Administration. Justice Rehnquist did not 
object to their disclosure, but someone must fear it. 

Justice Rehnquist’s confirmation as Chief is no 
longer so certain that arguments against him can be 
brazenly evaded. The doubts now raised should be 
embarrassing to Americans. Both the nominee and 
the Senate should want these factual disputes 
cleanly resolved. A Chief Justice can be less than in¬ 
spiring or less than an ardent civil libertarian, but 
he cannot be less than a champion of truth. 


No Need to Doubt Cannibalism in New Guinea 


To the Editor: 

• Your report that American anthro¬ 
pologists had found evidence of 
human cannibalism perhaps 6,000 
years old in a French cave (July 18) 
contains the seriously misleading as¬ 
sertion that "many experts” have 
discarded accounts that tribesmen in 
New Guinea ate human flesh. 

Some specific accounts have cer¬ 
tainly been discarded or qualified, 
but many remain valid. Very few ex¬ 
perts deny the former existence of the 
practice at all. As an anthropologist 
who has been conducting research in 
New Guinea since the 1960's and has 
written scholarly papers on tradi¬ 
tional warfare, I can state unequivo¬ 
cally that cannibalism was once an 
established practice among some 
New Guinea peoples. 

Dissenters fall into perhaps three 
camps. Some start with the correct ob¬ 
servation that the charge of cannibal¬ 
ism has been used as an interethnic 
slur by Western and non-Westem peo¬ 
ples. The only reasonable conclusion 
here is that the statements of mem¬ 
bers of one group regarding the pro¬ 


clivities of members of another group 
need to be independently verified. 

Other critics have worked with 
groups in New Guinea whose members 
believe that cannibals are a threat to 
the community, but do not themselves 
engage in the practice. These critics 
make the error of generalizing from' 
their space- and time-bound experi¬ 
ence to the entire complex island of 
New Guinea (or the world). 

A third camp consists of students of 
ritual and symbolism, who, while not 
rejecting the existence of cannibal¬ 
ism outright, point out that it often oc¬ 
curs in ritual contexts that are veiled 
in supernatural meaning. This is 
apologetics, a species of denial that 
minimizes the frequency of the prac¬ 
tice or questions any practical (e.g., 
nutritional) rationale. • • 

My own evidence for the practice 
consists of very detailed accounts by 
individuals of their participation in 
particular incidents, typically involv¬ 
ing raids on enemy settlements or 
successful defenses of their own. Such 
individual accounts frequently cor¬ 
roborate one another, a participant 


describing not only his own acts but 
also those of other participants. 

In .some cases, it is possible to 
determine not only the precise num¬ 
bers of victims but their age, sex and 
occasionally even their names. A few 
cases from the 1950*s, before warfare 
was effectively suppressed by au¬ 
thorities, also involve corroboration 
in the form of official Investigatory 
and court records, including detailed 
pretrial statements by prospective 
defendants and'witnesses. 

I also have evidence that the fre¬ 
quency of cannibalism changed over 
time in response to situational fac¬ 
tors, including environmental ones. 
Moreover, individual informants 
denied- supernatural connotations, 
equated humanflesh with other 
meats and indicated that in some 
cases they participated in a particu¬ 
lar raid specifically to get meat. 

Other researchers in New Guinea 
have observed and even photo¬ 
graphed cannibalism occurring in the 
context of mortuary ritual. 

I hesitate to belabor the point be¬ 
cause the real question is, not that 
some New Guinea tribesmen were 


Keep Your Missiles Off the Ocean Floor 


once cannibals, but rather the mean¬ 
ing of. the public’s apparent fascina¬ 
tion with the topic, the reason, 1 pre¬ 
sume, for publishing the story in the 
first place. I am sure there are many 


To the Editor: 

Having spent four years at the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institu¬ 
tion, programming the computers on 
board the submersible craft Alvin, I 
have followed with special pride and 
excitement the triumphant mission of 
my former colleagues to the liner Ti¬ 
tanic, two and a half miles down. 

More than just entering the legendary 
ballrooms and cabins, their victory il¬ 
luminates the greatest frontier still 
remaining on Earth. 

To many who study the ocean, ex¬ 
ploration signifies a chance at rebirth 
for the whole human race. And yet; as 
you reported (front page, July 16), 
the Navy wants to "find places on the 
bottom of the sea to statical missiles." 

Perhaps now is a good time to review b* ^ 

our treaty obligations. 

In 1972, the United States, the Soviet 

Union and 98 other nations signed an specifically designed for storing, test- 
agreement known as the Seabed ing or using such weapons.” 

Treaty, agreeing not to "em plant or Unlike the second strategic-arms- 

emplace on the seabed and the ocean limitation treaty, the Seabed Treaty 
floor and in the subsoil thereof beyond was ratified by the United States. To 
the outer limit of a seabed zone ... avoid needlessly stimulating an arms 
any nuclear weapon or any other race on the ocean floor, the Navy 
types of weapons of mass destruction should clarify its goals with regard to 
as well as structures, launching In- the treaty. George Stetten 

stallations or any other facilities Syracuse, July 20, 1986 



other-things going on in archeology 
and anthropology of equal or greater 
merit to be reported. More impor¬ 
tant, there are events unfolding on the 
island of New Guinea and in the Smith 
Pacific region in general that might to 
give rise to even greater public inter¬ 
est and. concern if adequately report¬ 
ed. George E. B. Morren Jr. 
Chairman, Dept, of Human Ecology 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, N.J., July 20, 1986 
• 

Packer’s Crime 

To the Editor: 

Your July 18 article on the research 
of Dr. PaolaVUla of the University of 
Colorado on cannibalism among early 
man brought to mind the University of 
Colorado’s naming its dining hall 
some years ago after Alfred G. Pack¬ 
er, the only man ever convicted of can¬ 
nibalism in the United States. 

The trial of Alfred Packer is the 
most famous 19th-century criminal 
case in Colorado. At the sentencing, 
the judge uttered the following com¬ 
ment, "Packer, there was only five 
Democrats in this county, and you et 
’email." Ira Greene 

New York, July 20, 1986 


Sanctions to Redress the Balance 


Congress and the Commonwealth now need to 
vote some sanctions against South Africa to demon¬ 
strate that President Reagan and Prime Minister 
Thatcher have misrepresented Western values and 
interests in that nation’s terrible conflict. It is 
Pretoria’s racism that is immoral, and not, as they 
contend, the struggle against it. Lacking any politi¬ 
cal rights, the black majority must either enlist out¬ 
side pressure or turn to violence — a desperate vio¬ 
lence that would inflame and damage civilized soci¬ 
eties around the world. 

Mr. Reagan and Mrs. Thatcher have not only 
failed to persuade the Pretoria Government to ne¬ 
gotiate with blacks, but oppose sanctions in terms 
that encourage it to refuse. That comfort can be un¬ 
done only with measures that give direct encourage¬ 
ment to the black majority and give it reason to re¬ 
sist revolutionary action. The issue before Congress 
and the Commonwealth is no longer whether sanc¬ 
tions, but which kind. 


Ideally, they would choose sanctions that are ef¬ 
fective enough to break down Pretoria’s resistance 
but sufficiently limited that they could be undone 
once effective. They could then be tied to specific 
demands—like the end of emergency rule, the free¬ 
ing of political prisoners and proclamation of a 
timetable for negotiating an end of apartheid. 

* The measures that Senator Richard Lugar has 
coaxed through his Foreign Relations Committee 
meet these requirements. His bill, as now amended 
and accepted, would forbid imports to the United 
States of South African coal, steel, uranium and all 
products of Government-controlled firms. It would 
bar such firms from doing business with American 
banks, deny landing rights to South African Air¬ 


ways, and forbid new American investment in that 
country. The bill goes too far in encouraging the 
denial of visas to South African officials for travel to 
the United States—an interference with travel that 
should always be wrong. 

The committee’s package falls short of the total 
embargo approved by the House, which would re¬ 
quire 280 American corporations to cease opera¬ 
tions in South Africa within six months. The Senate 
measure would permit American businesses to con¬ 
tinue operating as a force for good, by promoting 
fair employment practices. 

The Senate bill’s most effective feature is the 
plan to deny even short-term trade loans to Preto¬ 
ria’s various state enterprises. When Western 
banks took such action a year ago, they provoked a 
major devaluation of South Africa's currency and 
quick cancellation of a prior emergency regime. 

Not by coincidence. Prime Minister Thatcher is 
under pressure to approve a similar package. Her 
Congress is the Commonwealth, and her Senator 
Lugar is Foreign Secretary Geoffrey Howe, now a 
convert to some of the sanctions the rest of the Com¬ 
monwealth strongly favors. What changed his mind 
was a mission to southern Africa; he was snubbed 
by leading blacks and rebuffed by Pretoria. 

How many more such missions are needed be¬ 
fore Mr. Heagan and Mrs. Thatcher catch up with a 
now-obvious consensus? The harder they resist, the 
greater will be Pretoria’s resistance and the black 
majority's desperation. It is late in the day for any 
effort to contain the violence on both sides. In their 
eagerness to avoid sanctions, Mr. Reagan and Mrs. 
Thatcher misjudged the effect of their words. Only 
sanctions that sting can now sustain the blacks who 
still hope for peaceable change. 


Topics 

Monster Shows 


Blitz Bowl 

For almost a week behemoths with 
nicknames like Mongo and Manimal 
and Refrigerator and Too Tall have 
walked the streets of London. Today, 
they’ll give Britons their first live 
look at "American football" — as op¬ 
posed to English football, which 
Americans call soccer. The Chicago 
Bears, reigning Super Bowl cham¬ 
pions, will take on the Dallas Cow¬ 
boys at Wembley Stadium. 

For Americans it’s just anbther ex¬ 
hibition game, barely worthy of at¬ 
tention because the rosters are so 
loaded with free agents and low draft 
choices. For the British, however, it’s 
like a Super Bowl, the culmination of 
a brief but intense romance with the 
American sport. 

Twelve million Britons stayed up 
late into the night last January to 
watch the live telecast of the real 
Super Bowl. Amateur leagues have 
spr ung up all over the nation. The 
80,000 tickets for today’s contest sold 
out in three days in May. 

Why the fascination with the Amer¬ 
ican game? Some say it’s because 
American football features controlled 
violence on the field and so displaces 
it from the stands, while soccer pro¬ 
hibits violence on the field, leaving 

fans to fake it out on each other. 
Others point out that soccer players 


in jerseys and baggy shorts look 
wimpy next to football players in 
shoulder pads and tight pants. 

Some Londoners are already talk¬ 
ing of a franchise in the National 
Football League within a decade. 
What to call the London team? How 
about: The Blitz. 


Sea Changes 

Placemats at dockside seafood res¬ 
taurants often feature drawings of 
spouting whales and dancing dol¬ 
phins, aU of whom are presumably 
disporting themselves in the waters 
nearby. 

The truth, however, is more often a 
matter of jellyfish, seaweed and the 
shells of horseshoe crabs. But not this 
summer on the New Jersey shore. Ac¬ 
cording- to the Marine Mammal 
Stranding Cotter in Brigantine, NX, 
fishing-boat c r ews report sightings of 
humpback, fin and pilot whales, sea 
turtles and bottle-nosed dolphins, 
some only two miles from the coast. 

Meanwhile, up north in New Eng¬ 
land, the right whale, of which there 
are supposed to be fewer than 300 in 
the world, is very much in evidence, 
and so are sea whales. 

Shifts in the Gulf Stream and the lo¬ 
cale of plankton and smaller fish may 
draw the big fish to the coastline. So 


may cleaner water. Whatever the 
reason, hail the placemat fantasy's 
turning into fact. 


History, Replated 

So the Stegosaurus, favorite of bud¬ 
ding dinosaur lovers through the 
ages, had rally one row of those amaz¬ 
ing armor plates. That is what scien¬ 
tists, having reexamined the avail¬ 
able fossil material, now tell us. 

Still, the beast has not yielded all its 
mystery. Paleontologists, not content 
with figuring out how many plates the 
Stegosaurus had, are now debating 
what they were for. Primarily heat- 
ing-and-cooling solar panels, say 
some. No, say others, defensive ar¬ 
maments. 

Unlike the double-versus-slngle- 
row question, this is the sort of thing 
that has been in dispute ever since the 
caveman. Optimists then and now 
would no doubt see the plates in their 
more benign guise, as simply terrific 
solar panels: a practical necessity. 
Pessimists would view the panels in 
their more warlike light: obviously 
evolved primarily for defense, and to 
set the enemy on edge. 

who is right? Our species may 
never know, either about dinosaurs or 
itself. 


When Presses Will Roll 
At Nicaragua’s Prensa 

To the Editor: 

Reed Irvine is indignant at the dos¬ 
ing of La Prensa in Managua (Op-Ed, 
July 19). But the present La Prensa-is. 
not Pedro Joaquin Chamorro Canto¬ 
nal's liberal, antl-Somoza newspaper. 
After the revolution, most of the staff 
quit, and the Chamorro family split 
among all three papers: La Barrica- 
da, Nuevo Diario and La Prensa. 

The Nicaraguan Government, mind¬ 
ful of Central Intelligence Agency in¬ 
volvement in tbe_ major Chilean 
paper’s opposition tothe Allende Gov¬ 
ernment, part of that government’s 
downfall in 1973, is suspicious of an op¬ 
position newspaper given aid by an 
American organization. Daniel Ortega 
Saavedra has said La Prensa will be 
opened as soon as the U.S. stops fund¬ 
ing aggression on Nicaragua’s bor¬ 
ders. We might call him on this. 

One might well be less exercised by 
the closing of La Prensa than by the 
death squads in El Salvador or by the 
strategic hamlets in Guatemala. 
Freedom of the press is precious to a 
democracy; even more so is security 
of person. Mr. Irvine’s concern for La 
Prensa needs to be kept in perspec¬ 
tive. Jane M. B. Pogson 

Ann Arbor, Mich., July 22, 1986 
The writer has just returned from a 
Witness for Peace trip to Nicaragua. 


Tax Burden to Remain on the Same Shoulders 


To the Editor: 

We will not have to wait until the 
new tax program is enacted into law to 
know that we have been ripped off 
again. On this sole.point we disagree 
with Floyd K. Haskell ("Why I Don’t 
Like the Senate Tax Bill," Op-Ed, July 
14). The rip-off to come is obvious now. 

Both of us are in the dubious posi¬ 
tion of being hear the bottom of the 
bill’s top tax bracket, where we will 
pay at the same rate as people whose 
incomes are 10 times or 100 times as 
great as ours. Our incomes are en¬ 
tirely from salary; the deductions we 
will lose are all real, out-of-pocket ex¬ 
penses that will not go away when the 
tax law no longer supports them. Any¬ 
one whose income is entirely from 
salary will be in the same boat. 

The principle of graduated taxation 
to which the United States theoreti¬ 
cally adheres has been eroded contin¬ 
ually as loopholes have been added to 
the tax laws. The tax plan under con¬ 
sideration is no more progressive 
than the current law. It reshapes the 
burden but leaves it on the same 
shoulders. 

It is surprising that salaried peo¬ 
ple have not risen up in rage against 
the tax proposal. Perhaps, like us, 
they suffer from liberal guilt; how 
can one complain when so many 
others are doing less well? They also 
suffer from lack of a spokesman. 


.Their Congressmen seem unattuned 
to the financial interests of wage 
eai&e^.ybo;make. more.tnoney thajft 

men. . .EumebBogoi 
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Bonus Fliers 

To the Editor: • 

Charles Will (letter, July 22) takes 
exception to your editorial call to tax 
frequent-flier bonuses as income. But 
Mr. Will is missing the point. It is not 
the businessperson who pays tor his 
flights who should be taxed; it is the 
employee whose employer pays for 
his flights, but who receives the bonus 
for his personal use. 

There is little question that such bo¬ 
nuses constitute a valuable "perk” 
available to only a small percentage 
of workers at the higher income 
levels. Since tax law interpretation 
has been moving in the direction of 
taxing those employee benefits that 
are not available to all employees in a 
company, it seems entirely consistent 
and appropriate to tax the value of 
free airline travel as an Indirect form 
of compensation. 

Those who are paying for their own ■ 
flights should not be. subject to the 
tax. Martin P. Levine 

Stamford, Conn., July 22, 1986 


How to Run an Efficient Three-State, Fare-Card Transit System. 


To the Editor: 

You espouse the idea of a universal 
fare card for aU transit services in the 
New York metropolitan region 
("Tokens From the Boss,” editorial, 
July 5). "M.T.A. Chairman Robert 
Kiley pioneered such a system a dec¬ 
ade ago,” you say, "when he headed 
the Boston transit system. But the 
size and complexity of New York’s 
mass-transit network has deterred its 
development here.” 

Actually, the real pioneering was 
done in Hamburg, West Germany’s 
largest city, where a single agency 
has long had overall coordination au¬ 
thority for public and private compa¬ 
nies running an Integrated network of 
buses, trolleys, subways, commuter 
railroads and vessels; it uses funds 
from various sources to subsidize 
them so that there is but a single take- 
any-route-you-please fare plan for the 
entire system. This is the plan that 
should be adapted for New York. 

The new agency would have author¬ 
ity to levy certain taxes, such as pay¬ 
roll taxes and imposts on land values 
over a specified minimum value per 
acre; and- it would also distribute 
local, state and Federal transit 
assistance. Its planners, working 
with those from operating agencies, 
companies and localities, would in¬ 
sure an integrated, comprehensive 
system, with many through services 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include (he writer’s name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl¬ 
edge or (o return unpublished tetters. 


and well-timed connections. But the 
Hamburg system of basing subsidies 
on extrapolated historical costs would ' 
likely be abused here, nor is it so. 
soundly based on economic theory as 
what I would propose. 

In the long ran, most subsidies 
should be based on revenue match¬ 
ing. Depending on the time, place and 
type of vehicle, the operator — 
whether public or private—would be 
guaranteed a certain level of match¬ 
ing of the fares actually received, to 
maximize the incentive tor the best 
service at the lowest achievable cost. 
New lines and service in the middle of 
the night would also receive some 
mileage-cost-based stipends. Capital 
costs would be mostly paid from an¬ 
ticipated revenues, including match¬ 
ing funds and stipends, and — also in 
accord with sound public-utility eco¬ 
nomics — highly profitable lines 
would "cross subsidize” lesser ones. 

Because many Americans insist on 
luxury and will drive space-gobbling 
automobiles if they can’t get their 
luxury from.the transit Systran, there 


would be more than one quality level 
of service. 

But,-as in Hamburg, fares would be 
based on distance traveled, using 
magnetic cards to permit very sub¬ 
stantial reductions from present 
levels far short rides. For about adeo 
ade, however, there would be an 
upper "cap" on Transit Authority 
tores, to allow those who live or work 
at the extremities of the flat-fare sys¬ 
tem time to readjust. 

The idea is to combine public and 
private enterprise in an optimal way, 
so as to offer people what-they really 
want at its true eost and value to the 

regional economy. Because of trans¬ 
portation’s extraordinary impor¬ 
tance to the vitality of the three-state 
region, we can assure strong future 
growth and broad redevelopment 
only by creating a regional supply- 
and-demand incentive system that 
really works. John F. Waterman 

.Troy, N:Y„ July 18, 1986 
THe writer is a former management 
analyst with the New York City 
Transit Authority. 
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The Real Issue in the Geneva Talks 


Rehnquist 

E ighteen years ago, another 
President, Lyndon .B. Johnson, 
nominated a sitting Justice Of 
the Supreme.Court, Abe Fortas, to be 
Chief Justice — and both were re¬ 
buffed by a Senate controlled by Mr. 
Johnson's own party. 

Today’s Republican Senate is hot 
yet likely to reject Ronald Reagan's 
nomination of William Retmquist. 
But the Fortas case, in ohe important 
respect, was similar to the present - 
debate: The opposition was then and 
is now primarily political and ideo¬ 
logical (despite Democratic efforts to 
discredit Justice' Retmquist on 
charges of interfering with minority 
voting proceduresJnAjizbna in 1962). 

But there -are sharp''differences.. 
Mr. Johnson nominated Justice For¬ 
tas to be Chief Justice before trie 
financial indiscretion that later 
caused Mr. Fortas to resign from the 
Court; but the Justice, whose legal 
and intellectual qualifications were 
at least as strong as Mr. Rehnqufst*s, 
was a.close political associate of the 
President, which damaged him. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren had 
made his resignation contingent upon 


How 
senators 
should 
consider his 
nomination 


Senate confirraation of a successor— 
in effect giving the. Senate a choice 
between himself arid Mr. Johnson’s 
nominee (a ploy some senators sus¬ 
pected to have originated with the 
President). Mr. Fortas’s nomination 
went to the Senate in late 1968, more¬ 
over when the lame-duck Johnson 
was nearing the end pf his Adminis¬ 
tration and the polls were indicating 
the likely victory of Richard Nixon m 
November. 

- That gave Republicans and some 
Democratic conservatives .motiva¬ 
tion for filibustering the Fortas nomi- 
nftiofCinWe ef^es^ri^thechfof 
Justice’s JajajJ Nixon appointee 
when Mr. warren'finally retired or 
died. The filibuster succeeded, Mr. 
Fortas returned to the Court, arid Mr. 
Warren continued as Chief; Mr. John¬ 
son's nomination of Representative 
Homer Thornbeny of Texas to take 
the ninth seat, had it opened, became 
moot 

None of that has much relevance to 
the Rehnquist case. He has no close 
political links to the Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration). Chief Justice Warren Burg¬ 
er’s resignation was final, not contin¬ 
gent. A Democratic President Is at * 
least 29 months in the future, so that 
even if Mr. Rehnquist could be de¬ 
feated by filibuster or majority vote, 
Mr. .Reagan could send up another 
nominee— perhaps less palatable to 
Democrats than William Rehnquist. 

But another element of the Fortas 
debate was that he had been a promi¬ 
nent member of the Warren Court 
majority, and the Senate’s blockage 
of his nomination to be Chief Justice 
resulted not least from opposition to 
that Court's liberal record in school 
desegregation, crime and legislative 
apportionment cases, and the contri¬ 
butions of Mr. Fortas, a prominent 
civil libertarian, to that record. 

' Mr.' Rdbupquist, a member of the 
Court since 1971, has been, in con¬ 
trast, nearly always in the minority 
and often a dissenter. But if be should 
be defeated, one major reason surety 
would be what many believe to be, 
arid Senator Edward Kennedy called, 
his 4> virtiially unblemished record of 
opposition to individual rights hi 
cases involving minorities,' women, 
children and the poor.” - 
' But Court nominations are not se¬ 
lections to a temporary Administra¬ 
tion; they name persons to lifetime 
office in a third, co-equal branch of 
government, and the Senate, by its 
right of confirmation, should have as 
much say in such nominations as the 
President. Thus, Paul Simon of Illi¬ 
nois asked the right question: 
whether, senators could legitimately 
oppose a Court nominee for his politi¬ 
cal and ideological record, even if his 
qualifications of' character, legal 
achievement and intellect were suffi¬ 
cient. 

Mr. Rehnquist replied, after some 
rambling, that senators should ask 
themselves whether he had "fairly 
construed the Constitution in my 15 
years as an Associate Justice.” That 
seems a proper test for a sitting jus¬ 
tice but It still requires an intellectual 
judgment not easy for a senator or 
anyone to make. 

Perhaps that response might be 
elaborated upon this way: A senator 
would not be justified in voting 
against an otherwise qualified Court 
nominee, merely because of differ¬ 
ences in political or even- constitu¬ 
tional views, unless the senator were, 
convinced that the nominee was so 
locked in the grip of ideology as to be 
unable ever render judgment con¬ 
founding that ideology. 

That’s still a difficult intellectual 
judgment; but.should nominatlons to - 
the Supreme Court, particularly to its 
most prestigious seat; require any¬ 
thing less of each senator? .. □ 


By George W. Rathjens 
and Jack Ruina 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass.. ~ Recent 
communications between Washing¬ 
ton 1 and Moscow suggest that some 
progress on arms control aqd disar¬ 
mament may yet be possible before 
the end of the Reagan Administration 
— despite differences between the 
two sides on the question of limiting 
strategic defense weapons. • 

Both sides . have proposed redac¬ 
tions of up ta50 percent in the nurnber 
of strategic offensive warheads (cur¬ 
rently about 10,000 for' each). We 
would be'foolish to squander the op¬ 
portunity implicit in this apparent 
convergence of views — but squander 
it we Drill if we return to the Geneva 
negotiations still preoccupied with 
abstract calculations of each side’s 
seeming advantage in a nuclear ex¬ 
change. 

Debates about numbers can-only 
obscure the central purpose of Gene¬ 
va, which is to limit nuclear stock¬ 
piles, and in so doing to acknowledge 
that nuclear weapons are useful only 
as a deterrent, not as war-fighting 
instruments. Although many' people 
continue to fantasize about the total 
elimination of all nuclear weapons, 
the fact remains that even at lower. 
levels both sides -will continue to 
command; horrendous destructive 
capabilities. They must therefore 
stop focusing on the presumed mili¬ 
tary role of nuclear weapons, as if 
they were tanks, artillery or air¬ 
craft. It is only by recognizing that 
nuclear weapons hpve no utility 
other than to make clear the threat' 
of ultimate catastrophe that we can 
minimize the chances of such a 
catastrophe. 

What troubles us is the possibility 
that analysts will argue, as they have 
too often, that particular kinds of re¬ 
ductions must be avoided so. as to 
maintain "strategic stability.” One 
hears dire warnings, for example, 
against reductions that would have 
the effect of increasing the ratio be¬ 
tween Soviet missile warheads capa¬ 
ble of "hard target kQl” and the num¬ 
ber of. American intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. The argument is 

George W. Rathjens, professor of 
■political science at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, is former 
deputy director of the Defense De¬ 
partment’s Advanced Research 
Project Agency. Jack Ruina, profes¬ 
sor of electrical engineering and com¬ 
puter science at M. I.T., is former di¬ 
rector of the agency .. 
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that, in a crisis, the Russians would 
more likely attempt, a disarming at¬ 
tack against us than they would if 
both sides maintained essentially the 
■current balance or built additional 
forces affording greater "survivabil¬ 
ity." - 

We find no fault with the arith¬ 
metic. But the assumptions it rests on 
and the scenarios' it invokes are-mind- 
boggling. 

What such calculations of strategic 
stability fail to reflect is the destruc- 
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live power of even a small fraction of 
either side’s current arsenal. How 
much death and destruction consti¬ 
tute a sufficient threat to deter? With 
less than 10 percent of its available 
deliverable weapons, each side could 
eliminate the other as a modern in¬ 
dustrial state; in minutes, either the 
United States or the Soviet Union 
could wreak havoc on the other more 
devastating than the cumulative ef¬ 
fects of any past war. 

No scenario envisioned by nuclear 
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strategists would allow one side or the 
other to eliminate the possibility —- 
indeed likelihood — of its own de¬ 
struction. No defensive or offensive 
weapons technology existing or con¬ 
templated would change that reality. 
Neither would the deepest reductions 
now under consideration. 

Take an extreme scenario. The 
Russians attack and succeed in de¬ 
stroying all the American land-based 
and air-based strategic forces and all 
but five of our missile-launching Tri¬ 


dent submarines (an outcome we can¬ 
not believe Moscow would imagine 
possible). That would leave the 
United States with nearly 1,000 war¬ 
heads, each with well over 10 times 
the explosive power of the Hiroshima 
weapons. Would the risk of devastat¬ 
ing retaliation after such a strike be 
much different for the Russians if we 
were to be left with 500 or 1,500 weap¬ 
ons rather than 1,000? No. Moreover, 
the Soviet Union would have to as¬ 
sume that under any attack scenario 
the remaining American warheads 
would not number 1,000 but several 
thousand, even if we adhere to an 
agreement for much deeper reduc¬ 
tions than are now being considered. 

The current obscene destructive 
capability of each side is such that 
reducing it by 10 percent, 20 percent 
or 50 percent would ha-dly make nu¬ 
clear war less damaging. Moreover, 
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the numbers themselves are not 
likely to cause either the Soviet Union 
or the United States to behave very 
differently in a crisis. 

Proposals for reductions should 
therefore be judged as encouraging 
indications that leaders on both sides 
explicitly acknowledge the futility of 
the arms race, and no longer conceive 
of arms control as a means to restruc¬ 
ture nuclear forces so as to make 
them more or less usable. From this 
point of view, larger reductions are 
better than smaller ones. But regard¬ 
less of what the reduction level may 
be, an opportunity for an agreement 
should not be forgone because of dis¬ 
proportionate attention to hypotheti¬ 
cal nuclear threats or an excessive 
preoccupation with calculations of 
"relative stability.” 

In short: no reductions now being 
proposed would threaten either side’s 
nuclear deterrent. But an agreement 
to reduce numbers of weapons would 
at last signal understanding that se¬ 
curity is not to be found in the mainte¬ 
nance of large, and ever more re¬ 
fined, nuclear stockpiles. □ 


’s Unofficial Secrets Act 


By Daniel Schorr 

WASHINGTON — Britain, with no 
First Amendment, has an Official Se¬ 
crets Act, empowering the Govern¬ 
ment to ban information .on national 
security grounds. In the United 
States, despite the First Amendment, 
the Reagan Administration In recent 
months appears to have laid the foun¬ 
dations for an Unofficial Secrets AcL 

In Britain, a motorcycle courier de¬ 
livers to news offices a -“D-Notice” 
from the Ministry Of Defense, formu¬ 
lated after consultation with a com-. 
mittee of editors. The notice, itself se¬ 
cret, specifies the subject that must 
be kept under wraps. Last week the 
Appeals Court in London banned the 
publication of allegations of Soviet 
penetration of the British Secret Serv¬ 
ice, holding that the information 
should be given not to the public but to 
the Prime Minister. 

' In recent months, American editors 
have come to know the more informal 
“C-Notice” — a telephone call from 
William J. Casey, Director of Central 
Intelligence, warning of possible 
prosecution under existing espionage 
laws. These warnings have created a 
fog of uncertainty in many news- of¬ 
fices. At National Public Radio the 
other day, a reporter asked whether, 
in view of official warnings against 
“speculating”, on communications in¬ 
telligence, he could safely proceed 

Daniel Schorr is senior news analyst 
for National .Public Radio in Wash¬ 
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with a taped interview with James 
Bamford, a journalist and expert on 
the National Security Agency. He was 
told to go ahead. 

Not all recipients .of cautionary 
calls from. Mr. Casey choose to dis¬ 
close them. In the most recent publi¬ 
cized cases, he gave such warnings to 
Bob Woodward, an assistant manag¬ 
ing editor of The Washington Post, 
and to Seymour M. Hersh, both au¬ 
thors of forthcoming books dealing 
with intelligence subjects. The C.I.A. 
Director, professing not to know the 
contents of these books, indicated 
that the warnings were directed not to 
specific points, but to whole catego¬ 
ries of information. 
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■ The Administration appears to be 
moving to expand the bridgehead that 
it won in May by successfully 
squelching a Washington Post article 
about the secrets of underwater 
eavesdropping, which Ronald W. Pel- 
ton, a former employee of the Na¬ 
tional Security Agency, was con¬ 
victed of seUing to the Russians. 

According to the executive editor, 
Benjamin. C. Bradlee, Post editors 
tried various versions of their story 


on Government officials and, receiv¬ 
ing approval for none of them, finally 
yielded to the warning of Mr. Casey, 
plus a personal-appeal from Presi¬ 
dent Reagan. The Post suppressed 
the main substance of its story, Mr. 
Bradlee said, even though the editors 
were convinced that national security 
was not involved. 

In the past, news organizations 
have responded to appeals to with¬ 
hold information when persuaded of' 
the harm that publication might do. 
The Reagan Administration, how¬ 
ever, is trying to establish that the 
press has not only a patriotic duty but 
also a legal obligation to suppress in¬ 
formation that the Government de¬ 
clares off limits. That is new, and it is 
alarming. 

The legal underpinnings for the 
“Casey Doctrine" are tenuous. Anti¬ 
espionage laws have been success¬ 
fully used against press publication in 
a few cases, none of them so far 
tested in the Supreme Court for con¬ 
stitutionality. 

In a case involving The Progressive 
magazine in 1979, a Federal District 
Court held that the Government had 
broad authority, under the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, to obtain an in¬ 
junction to ban an article dealing with 
nuclear weapons, even if written 
from unclassified sources. (The in¬ 
junction was lifted 'when the article 
was published abroad.) 

Last year the Espionage Act of 1947 
was successfully applied, for the first 
time, to a press leak. Samuel L. Mori- 
son, a Navy intelligence analyst, was 
sentenced to two years in prison for 


providing satellite photos of a Soviet 
aircraft carrier to the British maga¬ 
zine Jane’s Defense Weekly. (Mr. 
Morison' is free on bail pending ap¬ 
peal.) ' 

A third statute, which Mr. Casey 
has dusted off and is now brandishing, 
is the- Communications Intelligence 
Act of 1950. This Draconian law was 
written in the shadow of World War II 
concerns over revelations of broken 
enemy codes. Supreme Court Justice 
Byron R. White called attention to this 
statute in bis opinion in the 1971 "Pen¬ 
tagon Papers” case, saying. “I would 
have no difficulty sustaining convic¬ 
tions under these sections.” 

The Reagan Administration needed 
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no further encouragement. The Com¬ 
munications Intelligence Act pre¬ 
scribes prison and fines for “whoever 
knowingly and ' willfully communi¬ 
cates, furnishes ... or publishes” 
classified information dealing with 
communications intelligence “in any 
manner prejudicial to the safety or In¬ 
terest of the United States.” The stat¬ 
ute covers codes, eavesdropping and 
intercepts, as well as any information 
obtained by such methods. 


Mr. Casey takes the word "publish¬ 
es” literally, and his early warnings 
are clearly intended to establish in 
court that any violation was under¬ 
taken "knowingly and willfully.” 

Aiming espionage laws against the 
press may not survive a constitutional 
challenge, but the test could prove ex¬ 
pensive, and possibly ruinous. 

With the latest changes on the Su¬ 
preme Court, the judicial climate for 
a constriction of press freedom may 
be improving. Furthermore the Sen¬ 
ate has passed a bill, introduced by 
Senator Ted Stevens, Republican of 
Alaska, providing that anyone con¬ 
victed of espionage would "forfeit all 
property” that was used in commit¬ 
ting the offense. Allan Adler, legisla¬ 
tive counsel for the American Civil 
Liberties Union, says that could be 
construed as applying to all the assets 
of any news organization that was 
found guilty under an espionage law. 
Senator Stevens denies that this is his 
purpose. 

Thus Mr. Casey, acting with full 
Presidential approval, has succeeded 
in creating an aura of vague, amor¬ 
phous menace to the discussion of in¬ 
telligence subjects. He would like to 
go even further. Mr. Casey told The 
Washington Journalism Review that 
“we need to get better control over 
that whole process” by enacting new 
legislation that would explicitly ban 
the “misuse of classified informa¬ 
tion.” That would introduce an Amer¬ 
ican Official Secrets Act. Meanwhile 
from existing legislation, the Admin¬ 
istration has gone far to create an 
Unofficial Secrets AcL □ 


Using Morals, Not Money, on Pretoria 


■ By Lloyd N. Cutler ; 

MARION, Mass. — I share the 
skepticism of President.Reagan and 
Secretary of State George P. Shultz 
as to whether wider economic sanc¬ 
tions are likely to move the South Af¬ 
rican Government toward ending 
apartheid and the disenfranchise-’ 
ment of its black peoples. 1 also agree 
that the multinational firms In South 
Africa are a positive force toward 
achieving these goals and should be 
encouraged to remain- At the same 
time, I agree with the critics of our 
South African policy who believe it is 
high time for the Western democra¬ 
cies to move beyond “constructive 

engagement.*' 

The Western democracies have 
ample diplomatic means to bring addi¬ 
tional ' moral pressure 'against the 
South African Government. Article 

Lloyd K. Cutler, a lawyer who was 
counsel to President Jimmy Carter. 
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One of the United Nations Charter es¬ 
tablishes-ihe basic right of all peoples 
to self-determination- It also commits 
the United Nations to "promoting and 
encouraging respect for human rights 
and ..fundamental freedoms.... 
without distinction as to race_” 

With the western democracies’ 
support, the United Nations. General 
Assembly has adopted a universal 
declaration of human rights, embrac¬ 
ing the right of free elections “by uni¬ 
versal and equal suffrage-” Ihe Se¬ 
curity Council lias long since found 
that South Africa has denied this right 
to the black peoples who are the over¬ 
whelming-majority of its population. 
In'addition to the Security Council’s . 
call for limited economic sanctions. . 
the General Assembly has urged 
other member states to assist the 
black population in its struggle. Curi¬ 
ously, Mr.'Reagan’s recent speech on 
South Africa never mentioned the. 
U.N. or its efforts to end apartheid. 

By acting under these earlier Se¬ 
curity Council resolutions .or by . 
proposing new ones, the - Western 
democracies could assist the black 
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population by granting open political 
recognition to the African National 
Congress and any other group that 
can reasonably be regarded as repre¬ 
senting a significant number of disen¬ 
franchised black people. We could 
.also provide financial assistance and 
technical advice to such groups in 
their efforts to achieve the right to 
-vote. We could call an the Pretoria 
Government to negotiate with these 
groups to frame a constitution under 
which the right to vote and other 


human rights are guaranteed to all. 

The stated reason for our military 
and financial aid to the Nicaraguan 
"contras” is to help them restore a 
freely elected government to that 
country. By receiving the contra lead¬ 
ers in the Ova! Office, President Rea¬ 
gan has also granted them open politi¬ 
cal recognition. How can we fail to 
grant comparable recognition and at 
least financial support to the black 
‘Opposition leaders of South Africa, 
when that nation’s total disenfran¬ 
chisement of its black majority is 
even more offensive to the principles 
of democracy? 

The present South African Govern¬ 
ment will of course protest that such 
actions would be an improper inter¬ 
national interference in its own do¬ 
mestic affairs. But, by herding its 
black people into separate “home¬ 
lands” and denying them South Af¬ 
rican citizenship, the Government 
has forfeited any claim to treat apart¬ 
heid as a .purely domestic affair. 

Moreover, we are past the day 
when the rulers of any nation are free 
to deny the right to vote to most of 


their own people. If the U.N. Charter 
means anything, it establishes the 
rights of self-determination and uni¬ 
versal suffrage, and it empowers the 
U.N. institutions to enforce these 
rights. It also entitles U.N. members 
to provide at least peaceable assist- r 
ance to any people seeking to achieve' 
these rights. 

Political comparisons between na¬ 
tions are rarely reliable. But the right 
to vote is surely the linchpin of peace¬ 
ful change in South Africa, just as it 
was the linchpin of peaceful change in 
our own South. 

I recall an apt remark by the late 
Senator James Eastland of Mississip¬ 
pi, an articulate opponent of the Voting 
Rights Act and other desegregation 
measures before they were adopted. 
During a quiet bourbon and branch 
water in his Saute hideaway, he said, 
“When they get the vote. I won’t be 
talking this way anymore." Once freed 
. from the albatross of imposed white su¬ 
premacy, he courted black voters as 
assiduously as white ones. Underneath 
it all, the Afrikaner politicians may be 
like Jim Eastland. □ 
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Small British-Made Films Are Winning Large Audiences 


By STEPHEN HARVEY 


A bout once a decade or so, 
the crisis-prone British 
film industry enjoys a sud¬ 
den burst of vitality whose 
reverberations are felt 
even in the chauvinistic American 
market, in the 1930’s, Alfred Hitch¬ 
cock's early triumphs, including 
“The 39 Steps” and “The Lady Vani¬ 
shes” and such Alexander Korda pro¬ 
ductions as “The Private Life of 
Henry VIII” and "The Ghost Goes 
West,” found audience favor on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The postwar 
years marked the rise of such direc¬ 
torial talents as David Lean (“Brief 
Encounter," “Great Expectations"), 
Carol Reed (“Odd Man Out,” “The 
Third Man”) and the Powell-Press- 
burger team (“Black Narcissus," 
"The Red Shoes"). The 50’s brought 
mordant satirical comedies from the 
Ealing Studios, and the early 60’s, the 
pre-mod naturalism of such restless 
film makers as John Schlesinger. 
Lindsay Anderson and Tony Richard¬ 
son. 

At present. English-made movies 
are enjoying their strongest resur¬ 
gence in a generation — especially 
apparent now that Hollywood's out¬ 
put seems, by critical consensus, to 
have reached a new creative ebb. So 
far this year, such films as “My 
Beautiful Laundrette,” “A Room 
With a View," "Turtle Diary," “Let¬ 
ter to Brezhnev” and “Mona Lisa” 
have premiered to great enthusiasm 
from the press and, in -most cases, 
surprisingly large audiences. "Laun- 
drette.” filmed in 16 millimeter at a 
cost of under $1 million, has turned 
out to be — after Akira Kurosawa's 
“Ran" — the second most successful 
picture ever distributed by Orion 
Classics, with a gross so far of S3 mil¬ 
lion. Five months after its premiere, 
"A Room With a View" still attracts 
the longest lines in town to the Paris 
Theater; its producer, Ismail Mer¬ 
chant, estimates that the final theat¬ 
rical gross on the film may reach up¬ 
wards of $20 million — a respectable 
sum even in Hollywood, and a posi¬ 
tive bonanza for a genteel romantic 
comedy adapted from an Edwardian- 
age novel by E. M. Forster. 

Apart from their shared national 
origins, these films would seem at 
first glance to have little in common. 
Where "A Room With a View," writ¬ 
ten for the screen by Ruth P rawer 
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Jhabvala. is the quintessential exam¬ 
ple of literature transformed into cel¬ 
luloid. “Mona Lisa” skillfully trans¬ 
plants the old-time Hollywood pulp of 
film • noir and amour fou into a 
present-day Cockney context. "Tur¬ 
tle Diary" focuses on middle-class 
loneliness and eccentricity, while 
both “My Beautiful Laundrette” and 
“Letter to Brezhnev,” which was- 
written by Frank Clarke, probe work¬ 
ing-class frustration and hopeless¬ 
ness in Margaret Thatcher’s Eng¬ 
land. 

In fact, what marks all of these 
films is the explicitly parochial na¬ 
ture of their style and subject matter. 
Where Hollywood's output is largely 
pitched in the universal Esperanto of 
pop culture to woo 19-year-olds of all 
ages and nations, “Laundrette" and 
the rest couldn't be more idiosyncrat- 
ically English. Each of them is firmly 
rooted in a very specific social con¬ 
text, whether it be the repressive gen¬ 
tility of well-heeled country life in "A 
Room With a View,” or "Letter to 
Brezhnev’s” Liverpool backwater, 
where the best opportunity a local girl 
can hope for is a lifetime ripping out 
chicken innards in the local poultry 
factory. All of these films are in¬ 
formed with a kind of gimlet-eyed 
skepticism toward the official values 
of Lhe society they depict — an atti¬ 
tude far removed from the smug good 
cheer of most of Hollywood’s current 
product. 

Moreover, for all their visual 
verve, these are essentially writers’ 
movies, with a distinctive personal 
voice attuned to the nuances of class 
and region which define the people 
who inhabit them. To a degree incon¬ 
ceivable on the American screen at 
present, the English film industry has 
become a creative haven for some of 
the nation's best writing talent, from 
such playwrights as David Hare 
(“Wetherby”) and Shelagh Delaney 
("Dance With A Stranger") to Harold 
Pinter (“Turtle Diary") and Hanif 
Kureishi (“My Beautiful Laun- 
drette”). Neil Jordan, the writer-di¬ 
rector of "Mona Lisa,” is an es¬ 
teemed young novelist who over the 
years has become “obsessed with 
film making — what I was writing 
was quite influenced by films, and it 
excited me to write something di¬ 
rectly for the screen." When he wrote 
the script far "Angel," a contempo¬ 
rary film noir set in Ulster, he in¬ 
sisted on directing it himself; the 
film's local success immediately 
marked him as one of England's most 
promising film makers. “When I first 
went to London in the 1970’s, the thea¬ 
ter was astoundingly vital,” Mr. Jor¬ 


dan recalls. “Now it seems that the 
excitement has shifted to films." 

Ail of these lively recent British 
films have, of necessity, combined 
imagination with decidedly modest 
means; "Mona Lisa," the most ex¬ 
pensive of these, cost less than $4 mil¬ 
lion to produce, compared to $19- to 
$15 million for the average big-studio 
Hollywood movie. Ironically, it waS’ 
the gradual disintegration of big- 
studio production in England as a 
mass medium which eventually gave 
rise to the current surge of creativity. 
The British cinema had been buffeted 
on both sides by competition from 
Hollywood and the domestic small 
screen; by. the 70*s. it was clear that 
any attempt to spend substantial 
sums on local fare aimed at wide pub¬ 
lic tastes was doomed to failure — 
that the general audience had long 
since abandoned the local Odeons to 
sit home by the tube. 

Gradually, such resourceful pro¬ 
ducers- as David Puttnam and the 
Handmade Films Company, an inde¬ 
pendent production company whose 
founders Include the ex-Beatle 
George Harrison, devised a new ap¬ 
proach. Besides making bigger films 
with presumed international appeal, 
it devoted its energies to small 
projects for that sophisticated though 
hardly sizable audience which still re¬ 
mained loyal to the cinema. Perhaps 
the biggest spur to revitalization of 
the British screen came from the tele¬ 
vision entity Channel Four. From the 
time it went on the air in 1982. Chan¬ 
nel Four sought to create a new spirit 
of cooperation between British televi¬ 
sion and the languishing film indus¬ 
try. As David Rose, Channel Four's 
senior commissioning editor, ex¬ 
plains, "We were required by an Act 
of Parliament to innovate in content 
and form, and to engage in a working 
relationship with independent film 
makers. And for the first time, televi¬ 
sion could originate films that could 
also have a life in the cinemas.” 

On some projects, such as "Laun¬ 
drette," Channel Four has commis¬ 
sioned the scripts and provided alt the 
financing. On others, such as “Mona 
Lisa,” it has contributed a portion of 
the budget by picking up the British 
television rights in preproduction. 
According to Mr. Rose, of the more 
than 80 projects Channel Four has 
sponsored in part or in full, at least 
half have enjoyed theatrical runs be¬ 
fore appearing on the Film on Four 
television program; moreover, a like 
number marked the film-making 
debuts of their writers or directors. 

Mr. Jordan feels that the new order 
of things is a much healthier ap¬ 


proach than the persistent dream of 
some would-be moguls in England to 
create a Hollywood on the Thames. 
“The old industry was fighting a los¬ 
ing battle, turning out one or two 
films a year to try to accommodate 
international tastes. Now the audi¬ 
ence has become sectionalized here in 
a strange and wonderful way, and 
movies made sensibly can now have 
three lives — first on release to the 
cinemas, then to video and finally on 
television.” He believes the financial 
constraints on film making on this 
scale actually create a better working 
atmosphere. 

“On a budget like the one I had on 
‘Mona Lisa.’ you have a lot more free¬ 
dom, in fact," Mr. Jordan says. "The 
executives’ lives aren't on the line 
over just one film.” “There's no need 
ever to spend more than $4- or $5 mil¬ 
lion dollars to make a film," Mr. Mer¬ 
chant declares. “ *A Room With a 
View' cost $3 million, and it was our 
highest budget ever. And at half that, 
you don't have to go crazy with heart¬ 
ache because at least you know the¬ 
re’ll be an audience on TV an Channel 
Four.” 

In recent weeks. New York audi¬ 
ences have had a chance to sample a 
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wide range of independent British 
film making at the Film Forum 1, 
which has been presenting a series of 
eight Channel Four productions in 
their local theatrical premiers. This 
selection has given a provocative 
glimpse of the television entity's 
broad spectrum of programming. If 
"The Assam Garden,” a story about 
an English widow, her Indian friend 


and her garden, running through Aug. 
12 and marking Deborah Kerr’s re¬ 
turn to feature films after a long ab¬ 
sence, is the kind of quietly observant 
character sketch that might be found 
on Sunday nights at WNET, others 
have a kind of gritty immediacy a 
continent removed from the in¬ 
grained sentimentality of American 
made-for-television movies. 


Also presented in the series. "Lov¬ 
ing Walter,” by Stephen Frcars, the 
director of "My Beautiful Laun¬ 
drette," is a an account of a severely 
retarded man's vain attempt to forge 
a life for himself outside a state insti¬ 
tution, while Michael Leigh’s "Mean¬ 
time" depicts the hopeless pathology 
of a family of East End layabouts, 


Arts & Leisure 

Within Us All Lurks 
The Secret of Classic Horror 


By WALTER GOODMAN 

Whether you greet the appearance 
of James Cameron’s "Aliens" and 
Stephen King's "Maximum Over¬ 
drive" with anticipation or resigna¬ 
tion, they attest that horror movies, 
unlike most of the characters in 
Lhem, are very much alive — and 
doing very well at the box office. The 
appeal of movies designed to scare 
the pants off us has provided fodder 
for graduate students, psychologists, 
sociologists, critics and dinner-party 
conversationalists since at least "The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari" in 1919. The 
new ones are spectacular in a blow- 
you-out-of-your-shoes way, but the old 
ones gave us more to think about and 
dream abcut. 

What the makers of horror movies 
have always known is that ugly, 
hairy, deformed, bad-intention ed 
creatures appearing out of the 
shadows and looming over slumber¬ 
ing heroines is scary. The sudden 
sight of a dead body, especially with 
limbs out of joint and a look of terror 
on its face, can be counted on to give 
one a start. The intrusion into a home 
or a bedroom of some ghostly pres¬ 
ence, while thunder and lightning 
shake the heavens and the doors to 
the secret passageways creak, has 
set countless spines atingle. The sight 
of blood used to cause moviegoers to 
shut their eyes, but such torrents of 
blood have flooded the screen in the 
past decade or so that most of us can 
take it now without blinking. 

A main challenge to the makers of 
horror movies over the years has 
been to find novel means of setting off 
shudders and squeals, and super 
chillers like “Aliens" and "Maxi¬ 
mum Overdrive” demonstrate their 
state-of-the-art ingenuity. Special ef¬ 
fects can carry the movie maker 
quite a distance in the horror line, but 
there is a limit. Scare techniques 
wear out. The bursting forth from a 
human chest of an icky "hostile or¬ 
ganism” in this season’s “Aliens" 
was less startling than when it first 
happened in the 1979 “Alien,". 

How then are we to account for the 
enduring fascination of old movies 
that are generally accepted as clas¬ 
sics of the horror genre? You know 
them: “Frankenstein,” “Dracula,” 
"The Invisible Man," "Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde” and a few others. They all 
had their share of gimmicks, which 
scared audiences at the time and 
have continued to do so for as much 
as half a century, but the subjects 
were more than gimmicky. These 



Cttlwr Pictures 

Miriam Hopkins had to contend with a monstrous Fredric 
March in the 1932 version of “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde.” 


tales located the source of the demons 
of qur nightmares in humanity itself 
and found the humanity within the 
evil. 

Those menacing creatures in the 
"Alien” movies, who do their incu¬ 
bating in the human breast or stom¬ 
ach, are apt metaphors — evil visibly 
springing out of man. like an inspira¬ 
tion of Hieronymous Bosch. But nei¬ 
ther "Alien" nor "Aliens” takes its 
metaphor seriously. In both movies, 
evil is external. 

. In none of the three movie versions 
of Robert Louis Stevenson's "Dr. Je¬ 
kyll and Mr. Hyde" does the devilish 
Hyde actually spring from the bosom 
of the saintly Jekyll, but in each, 
Hyde comes out of Jekyll’s soul. The 
story is in a science-fiction tradition 
that warns against man's arrogance 
in delving too deeply into the un¬ 
known, but it is more. 

When Stevenson wrote his tale in 
1886, Sigmund Freud had still to de¬ 
velop his theories of the unconscious, 
yet "The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde” can be read as a 
drama of the unconscious, or,'for the 
clinically disposed, a case history of 
schizophrenia. 

"The Invisible Man” works similar 
ground. A lot of talent went into this 
1933 movie. In which Claude Rains re¬ 
vealed his invisibility before our eyes. 


The screenplay of the H.G. Wells 
story was by R. C. Sheriff and Philip 
Wylie, and James Whale directed. 
Like Dr. Jekyll, Dr. Griffin has only 
the best of intentions in experiment¬ 
ing with ttie drug “monocaine," but 
once hooked, he turns into a monster. 
And.like Mr. Hyde, he relishes his ex¬ 
ploits. No one is safe from the desires 
that civilization demands be sup¬ 
pressed, not even the best and the 
brightest among us. 

James Whale also directed what 
may be the finest horror film of all, 
"Frankenstein.” Again, it owes its 
power to a literary conception, Mary 
Shelley’s 1818 Gothic thriller. Al¬ 
though each of these movies made 
notable use of the special effects de¬ 
partment, they all had a narrative 
base on which to build. What plot 
there is in a movie like “Aliens” ex¬ 
ists only to serve its special effects. 

Horror tales merge with dreams, 
darkness and death. Count Dracula, 
that unliving creature of the night 
who needs the life’s blood of others so 
that he may survive, is the ultimate 
nightmare. His evil springs from an 
entirely human desire for survival 
and, in his way, for love. He is the per¬ 
sonification of the terrible forms that 
man’s desires can take, the threat 
they pose to the orderly lives that 
society requires. 


Who’s Zoo in Sports by jeanette k. briul/ *eugenet.maleska 
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30 Keepsake 

31 Film shots 

33 Atelier items 

34 Propelled a 
dinghy 

35 Lag behind 
30 Prefix with 

metric 
37 Johnny- 

40 Play the lead 

41 Agitate 

42 No longer 
active 

45 Clever escape 
47 Baseball Hall 
of Famer 
140 Twosome in 
"Roberta” 

51 Plant shoot 

52 Coquette 

53 Suffix with 
Ham or Shem 

54 Small needle 
case 

55 Do-nothing 
50 Ascertain 
57 Orchid 

byproduct 
59 Marine 
locating 
system 
100 Songwriter 
Evans 

01 Roast, in . 

Rouen 
|62 Piying bar 
03 Brackish 
04 Tokyo, 
formerly 

|05 Middleweight 
boxing champ: 
1926 .. 

08 Mournful 
00 Feel about 
blindly 

71 Golfs-Cup 

72 Trample 

73 Dress size 
75 American 

skier: 1945-78 

79 Gen. Arnold, to 
friends 

82 Memorable Sir 
Harry 

83 Where 
Englishmen 
get out in the 
Aire 

84 Kolinsky, e.g. 

85 Emulate 
Harry (The 
Cat) Brecheen 

80 Revealed 
fallibility 

87 Darnell or 
Evans 

88 W Hander, for 
one 



91 Beards 
growing on 
farms 

92 Talking bird 

93 The void of 
infinite space • 

94 Creator of 
Hyman Kaplan 

95 Be left on base 

90 Baseball Hall 

of Famer 

99 Eden denizen 

190 Gratings 
forming 
screens 

102 Make a second 
attempt - 

103 Smooth the 
way 

104 Linemen, for 
short 

105 Army mascot 

196 Adorfeof 

silent films 

107 “Stormy 
Weather" 
composer 

108 Capital of 
Turkey 

111 Quiche 
ingredient 

112 Scoff 

113 "Peter Pan” 
pirate 

117 Memorable . 
Alabama 
coach 

lit Baseball Hall 
of Famer 

122 The Cat Nation 

123 Looey's aide 

124 Filched 

125 Subtle 
distinction 

124 Stupid One 


127 Devii’s- 
trumpet, e.g. 

128 Eared vessel 

129 Cared for 

DOWN 

1 Incline 

2 Baseball 
family name 

3 Escutcheon 
spoiler 

4 Washout 

5 Anger 

8 One who 
makes a will 

7 Short necklace 

8 Mooed 

9 Merit 

10 Back 

11 Activity 
dreaded by 
QB’s 

12 Waters or 
. Merman 

13 Ivy League 
team 

14 Felt shoe 

15 April-to- 
October, for 
baseball 

10 Animation 

17 Pitcher 
Hershiser 

18 Provincial 
Ottoman 
rulers 

21 Commit with 
confidence 

23 Doubting 
Thomas 

28 Holy Moslem 
book 

28 With-hand 

(humbly) 

22 Swiss river 
34 Willow twig 


35 McCullough's 

“The- 

Birds" 

30 Hybrid 
primrose 

37 Opt for ease 

38 Suppressed 

30 Football HaU 

of Famer 

41 Coconut fiber 

42 Fragrant 
chemical 
compounds 

43 A Cy Young 
Award winner: 
1974 

44 Absentee of 
sorts 

48 Luge or pung 

47 Egg white 

48 Houston 
athlete 

59 Follower of yes 
or no 

52 Elaborate 
party 

54 Borne by the 
wind 

58 Theater 
section 

57 Conduit 

58 Says it's so 

59 Cooke of tennis 
fame 

81 More mature 

82 Mineral 
deposits 

83 Gillifiower 

85 Lugged 

88 Sauteed 

•7 City in Israel 

79 Emulates 
Shoemaker 

72 State tree of 
Ark. 

73 Entreat 


74 Nocturnal 
insect 

75 Moves 
stealthily 

78 Kind of code 

77 Improve 

78 Wait 

80 Silvery 

81 Grant Wood’s 

"Woman with 
»• 

85 R.N.’s habitat 

87 French second¬ 
ary school 

88 Trap 

89 Cautious 

98 Signora Pont! 

•2 Devices for 
stamping oma- 
merits in relief 

93 Plans 

94 Worshipful 

96 Short publicity 
notice 

97 Built 

98 She had a way 
with wine 


99 Hawthorn* 
birthplace 

Turkish inn 
103 Predator 
198 Roam at large 

197 Talus 

198 Not up 

109-Deep. 

oceanic 
depression 
II© Himalayan 
ibex 

HI Unadorned 

112 Flat-bottomed 
boat 

113 Pitcher Craig 

114 Obey 

115 “-homo!" 

116 Supplemented, 
with "out” 

118 Swerve 

12 ® Salt Lake City 
athlete 
121 Owing 
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BASEBALL: Royals blast Bosox 13-2 
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NEW YORK (AP). - The Kansas 
City Royals, turned Fenway- Park 
into a hit parade in the seventh 
inning on Saturday, exploding for 11 
runs with George . Brett and Steve 
Balboni leading the procession. 

Brett rapped an RBP double and 
two-run single and Balboni hit a - 
three-run homer during the trig in¬ 
ning as the Royals went on to drab 
the Boston Red Sox 13-2- 
The Royals tied a. team record 
with-11 runs in the inning and seta 
team mark with Hints. Brett, Angel 
Salazar and Mike Kiqgeriy each bad 
two hits in the inning. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Indians 6, Yankees 5 
Cory Snyder singled home Joe 
Carter from second base with one 
out in the 10th inning, leading Cleve¬ 
land over New YorL 

Orioles 5, Blue Jay?2 
Cal Ripken's three-run homer 
broke a sixth-inning tie and powered 
Baltimore over Toronto. 

White Sox 5, Tigers 3 
John Cangeloyi tripled and scored 
the go-ahead run on a sacrifice fly by 
Daryl Boston as' Chicago beat Dc- ‘ 
troit and pitching ace Jack Morris. 

Twins8,A’s0 

Mike Smithson, pitched a two- 
hitter and Tom Brunansky keyed a 
five-run first inning with a two-run 
homer, leading Minnesota over 
Oakland. 

Brewers 9, Rangers 8 
Paul Molitor hit a two-out RBI 
single in the bottom of the eighth to 
lift Milwaukee past Texas. 

- Mariners 7, Angels 3 
Ken Phelps and Jim Presley hit 
three-run homers .and Alvin Davis 
added a solo shot to power Seattle 
over California. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Dodgers 7, Reds 1 
Enos Cabell's grand slam snapped 
an eighth-inning tie and Alejandro 
Pena and Tom Ntedenfher combined 
bn a one-hitter as Los Angeles beat 
Cincinnati. . . 

Phillies 12, Cubs 2 
Joan Samuel went 4-for-S, includ¬ 
ing two doubles and a triple, and 
drove in three runs, and Kevin Gross 
pitched a five-hitter. Philadelphia 
pounded Chicago. 

Giants 7, Braves 5 
Jose Uribe led off with the seventh 
inning with a pop-fly double and . 
scored the tiebreaJdng run on Dan 
Gladden's single, helping San Fran¬ 
cisco past Atlanta. 

Cardinals 7, Pirates 3 
Ozzie Smith drove in three rims 
and John Tudor won his fourth 
straight decision as St. Louis defe- 1 
ated Pittsburgh- 
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DOUBLE PLAY.-Baltimore second baseman Joan Bonilla leaps over 
Toronto's sliding Tony Fernandez to complete a double play with a 
throw to first base. (Reuter) 


Mets 4, Expos 1 

Rick Aguilera and Jesse Oroyco 
combined on a four-hitter and Gagy 
Carter drove in three runs as New 
York defeated Montreal. 

Astros 5, Padres 4 
Davey Lopes hit a two-run homer 
and Jose Cruz added a three-run 
shot in the first innin g, while Mike 
Scott struck out 11 over seven in¬ 
nings to lead Houston over San 
Diego-NATIONAL LEAGUE EAST 

W L Pet. GJB 
New Tort . £8 32 -696 - 

Moutrad • 50 49 J*5 I7V1 

WrthMt • 51 SB -585 YlVl 

Sl Lovdo 47 54 ,445 2M 

Ckfcw 44 St Am 24 

Ftttrtargfa 41 3* . .414 26% 

WEST DIVISION 


SATURDAY’S GAMES: PfafiaddpUalZ CU- 
agaZ;loi Aopfa 7, Owrfc—fl 1; S—Fraw- 
d*»7, Atlanta 5; Nrw York 4. Bfautreal 1; St. 
Lflrik 7, PHtrinrak 3; Bowtsa 5, San Dices 4. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE EAST 

W L Pet. • GB 
BOKM m 42 JSS - 

n.iTh--- a « is % 

NcwVort S7 « JW 4» 

OncW 53 48 SS4 5V» 

Mn4 55 « J» 4 

Tort 55 54 S3* 4*4 

MDwsrttc 54 52 A* 14 

WEST DIVISION 

Ctthnfe 54 <7 AH — 

Tam 54 51 .514 3 

KooMOtr 47 57 AS2 5*4 . 

Chicago . 45 57 .441 JVM 

Sotfflr 44 55 -434 U 

45 St AS) 11 ■ 

(MM 44 62 .415 01* 


LooAogrto 
Sow Diego 


55 45 347 - 

55 44 3» 4 

51 52 AK 7Vi 
54 53 A$5 Wl 
47 54 AU5 IfVi 
46 57 .447 1214 


SATURDAY’S GAMES: Bofeinarc 5, Toronto 
2; KMms Ckr 13, BoMm 2; Oncfaad <, New 
York 5, 10 fauttap; CUcago 5, Detroit 3? 
Mkuemta 8, Orthnd •; ftfihmfcre 9 ,Tncre *; 
Seattle 7, Cafifbndo3. 



THE LONGER 1 live the more 
sceptical I become. Levitation? 
Don't tell me you have this friend 
who saw it with his own eyes. Get 
someone to float in the air here, in 
my living room, before my own eyes, 
and Fll buy it. Astrology? Let their 
New Year predictions come true just 
onpe; and I'm off to the nearest 
star-gazer. There are many things 
that have no rational explanation, 
notably hypnosis, so I am keeping an 
Open mind. I'll accept ghosts, devils, 
witches, voodoo, you name it, but I 
want proof. 

My scepticism is not confined to 
the occult, but extends to much of 
what I hear and read. “Inside in¬ 
formation,” the “real” low-down - 
1 I’ve learned to reserve my judgment 
on them. Where there’s smoke there 
is fire doesn't apply here. Clouds of 
i rumour may drift about without a 
single spark in existence. 

Hardest of-all to wean myself of 
has been my youthful faith in the 
printed word, in the authority of 
books and newspapers. If I couldn't 
believe them, what was left? Quite a 


A YEAR age i the choice of printers 
for micro-computers was rather li¬ 
mited. It was either dot-matrix or 
daisywheel. Dot-matrix printers 
I provided flexibility and speed, the 
daisywheel-type printer gave slow, 
high-quality printing. There was no¬ 
thing in the market that combined 
speed with quality and flexibility - 
until the emergence of the laser 
printer. ‘ 

Laser printers are capable of pro¬ 
ducing high-quality print-outs of all 
shapes and sizes. They can produce 
graphs and drawings with the same 
ease with-which they produce stan¬ 
dard letters. Unlike the noisy dot¬ 
matrix printer, the laser printer 
operates almost noiselessly. It can 
produce lettering , as fancy as the 
daisywheel printer at a greater 
speed. 

Much the same as photocopiers, 
the laser printer utilizes a laser beam 
directed at a rapidly rotating drum. 
The laser beam traces out on the 
drum the letters and forms to be 
printed. As the drum rotates, the 
.areas marked by the laser beam pick 
up toner. A sheet of paper, fed 


OF THE many hundreds of articles 
written by Ze'ev Jabotinsky (who 
died 46 years ago), ooe of the most 
dramatic and profound was “Aufen 
Pripatchook” (inspired by the song 
of Waishavsky). The article was, 
published in Yiddish in 1935, and 
bad an instant and lasting influence 
on his own followers and many 
thousands of other lews. 

The famous Zionist leader was 
admired for his activism. He was the 
organizer of Jewish defence groups 
in Russia after the Kishinev pog¬ 
roms; the founder of the Jewish 


Believe it or not 


RANDOM ALIA / Miriam Arad 


lot, apparently, because I haven’t 
given op reading, even after having 
caught many a writer's errors, ques¬ 
tionable or misleading statements, 
and outright lies. 

Half the males in a certain kibbutz 
were found to have Aids antibodies 
in their blood, one evening paper 
informs me. Next day there is a 
correction: not half the males, but 
half of those who underwent blood 
tests. Which makes it how many? 
Two? Six? Nine? They don't say. but 
it doesn't matter, for a day later 
comes the total retraction: not one 
single kibbutz member, male, 
female or hermaphrodite, has been 
found to have Aids antibodies in his 
blood. Good. 1 was beginning to get 
worried already. 

Not being an economist. I'm re¬ 


duced to taking nearly everything 
I'm told concerning the economy on 
trust. And it takes some trusting 
when at noon the radio announces 
that our annual export figures' have 
gone up compared with the previous 
year, while that evening’s Mabat 
says they have gone down. Mabat. to 
be sure, quotes chapter and verse: 
so-and-so many percentages of this, 
so-and-so many of that. 

What is a person to believe? He 
doesn’t even know whether to 
mourn (they went down) or rejoice 
(up). Comes the dawn and he re¬ 
joices. for that morning’s Jerusalem 
Post says exports have gone up, and 
he’s a Post devotee. Besides, it’s two 
against one. 

So much for when you know no¬ 
thing of the subject dealt with. It is 
when you do that you arc almost 


Printing with light 



through heated rollers, picks up the 
toner and “bingo" we have a printed 
page. 

This technology has three major 
advantages over the traditional 
impact-based methods of printing: 

Speed - while a dot-matrix printer 
can produce three pages a minute. 


and a daisywheel printer even less, a 
laser printer can deliver up to nine 
pages of print per minute. 

Noise - because of their design, 
dot-matrix printers are very noisy 
machines. Each and every letter pro¬ 
duced on such a printer is combined 
of many tiny dots, created by ham¬ 
mering’pin-size markers through an 
ink ribbon onto a page. Daisywheel 
printers are no less noisy. Both types 
have mechanical parts'moving and 
banging at each other. Laser printers 
do the job with hardly a sound. 

Flexibility - a laser printer can 
produce any type of lettering or 
graph that the computer will instruct 
it to prim. 

THE ONLY problem with laser 
printers is their price. Most models 
on the market today cost between 
S5,000-$7.000 and that is probably 
way above what the average home 
computer owner paid for his entire! 
system. Dot-matrix printers go for as 


Of sword and song 


ZVI HARRY HURWTTZ 


on his own followers and many announced that the International 
thousands of other lews. Assembly of Choirs was “founded 

The famous Zionist leader was by A.Z. Propes.” This is what 
admired for his activism. He was the brought me back to “Aufen Pri- 
organizer of Jewish defence groups patchook" again 
in Russia after the Kishinev pog- That very day, the late Aharon 
roms; the founder of the Jewish Zvi Propes was honoured by the city 
Legion in World War I; the Defen- pf Jerusalem and the Zimriya by 
der of Jerusalem in 1920 and the first —. havihp s: street named after Mm in 


in the formation of the Betar move¬ 
ment in 1923 and he became his dose 
personal associate and aide right 
until Jabotinsky's last day in 1940. 

Propes was the type of person who 
took Jabotinsky's teachings and phi¬ 
losophy literally and endeavoured to 
carry every aspect of it into effect. 


derof Jerusalem in 1920 and the first --bay&g a street named after him in Jabotinsky's every wish was iris com- 
Brisoner atfORfoCt. Therefore, his *Ma^?^edd^XoIlek de-* 'mand:' . 


i : were JiSsned to with raptcu^o^a as the founder of the 


Avi Cohen played on Saturday £ot 
Glasgow Rangers in a testimonial 
match against Tottenham Hotspur at 
White Hart Lane in London. The 
match ended in a 1-1 draw. Ayi 
played left bacL This was his fourth 
match for Rangers after a month of 
participating in practices. He put up- 
a very good performance,- both on 
defence and attack, until the 30th. 
minute, when he strained a muscle 
and had to go off. 

Graeme Souness, Rangers’ 
player-manager, making his debut In 


his new role against the team with 
whom he began bis great career, 
stamped his authority on the match. 
He said after die match, “It is a 
matter of coming to terms. I want to 
sign Avi and he wants to join us.” 

Maccabi Tel Aviv have indicated 
that they do not want to let Avi go, 
but he is coming home to persuade 
them to be reasonable. Meanwhile, 
it has been announced that the fee 
paid by Bruges for Ronnie Rosen¬ 
thal was S270,000, the highest ever 
paid for an Israeli footballer. 


tennis 1 Junior meet 



byjackleon • 

RAMAT HASHARON. - Twenty- 
three players from abroad have en¬ 
tered the Israel Tennis Centre's first 
annual Hirschfield International 
Junior Grcuit for boys and girls aged 
15-and-under, which gets under way 
at 2J30 p.m. today at the XTCs Jaffa 
courts and continues with tourna¬ 
ments in Haifa, Jerusalem, Ashke- 
lon and Arad and Ramat Hasharon. 


The entry includes six youngsters 
from Portugal, marking the first 
appearance of tenzus players from 
that country in Israel. Other nations 
represented are Holland, South 
Africa and West Germany, plus one 
American comingm a private capac¬ 
ity, a ter the U.S. Tennis Association 
turned down the ITC invitation be¬ 
cause of the security scare in the 
Middle East. 
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job, Botham 
is back 

LONDON (AFP) - Mike Gatting 
was appointed captain bn Friday of 
the English touring team scheduled 
to go to Australia at the end of the 
English season. He celebrated the 
appointment by hammering a mas¬ 
sive 158 for Middlesex against 
Northants, enabling his team* to 
reach 356 for 5. He hit a six and 24 
fours. Ibis was his first century in the 
county championship. . 

• Even more interest than Gatting’s 
innings provoked was inspired by 
Ian Botham returning to county 
cricket after his nine-week ban. He 
appeared for Somerset against Wor¬ 
cestershire. But.he did not have a 
very good day. He missed three 
difficult slip catches, and took one 
wicket for 70. He bowled the mix¬ 
ture as before - medium pace ortho¬ 
dox staff, experimental bumpers and' 
a couple of unplayable balls. 

David Smith loved it all. He 
smashed an unbeaten 165 off 286 
balls, inducting two sixes and 23 
fours, enabling Worcester to reach 
379 for four.- 

Despite his testing day, Botham 
said, “I have enjoyed my return and 
would rate myseif at peak fitness. 
When I rejoined the boys this morn¬ 
ing, it was just tike getting back to a 
family.” 

On Friday Botham played for an 
England team, captained by Bob 
Taylor, against a Rest of the World 
under Rodney Marsh in a 55-over 
charity match. Botham hit two sixes 
in fns 24, without middling either, 
and took 2 for 35. Allan Lamb hit a 
great 106 off 70 balls in the English 
team’s268, in reply to the Rest of the 
World’s 300 for’ 6 ded. (Greenidge 
114, Border 79 mo.) 

Reserve, wicketkeeper Bernard 
Maher hit a fine maiden century 
today as Derbyshire moved into a 
strong position against the New Zea¬ 
land cricketers. Maher was a model 
of concentration and tedunqne as he 
notched np 126 in Derbyshire’s total 
of 276 for six at the end of the 
opening day of the tfaree-day. march. 
OTHERCOUNTYGAMES 
AtOMTnflanfc Lnartire 179 (G-D. Mem- 
dfe 54, P.W. JVfb 4 ftr 36). YrttlhK 72 fa 
BBwkbt* 

AlEafiite«nKsSrtM&346(CJ4-WdilM, 
NJ.T rnhl«,N^ FMter5ferM)-Erttr4> 
ftrL AtCwnrihrti-Xmt32»flr8dMtotd 
(CS. Camkrj fll, &A. Mmfc 52 Ml 
LtJcegtasfcbrZI flar 3. 

AtCfaiHwliM- ClMnrtfnM»L2iLBBy 
shirt 127 for 5. 


SCOREBOARD 

WQRU RECORD.-Jackie Joyner fti a wadd 

record for Ihc heptathlon for women bi the UJL 
Olympic festival. She cofiecfed 7461 points. 
TENNIS. - Thomas Master (Aostnfia) bat 
Jacob Hh«ek (Swtaerfand) fll. 64, fra in the 
final of the Datch Ope* rt mkvasaa. TUmy 
IWm ranted JbHQf Anns 7-5, U nnd na- 
hralrtrd Karri Nmctk of CndrttnUi 
tfnaned top seed Aadits Gomes 7-fl (7-4), 1-i, 
(-4 fat the mt-Gnah of the W mldngt op D.C. 


Reke-sad Ndm Garney arc tfaflMgfa to the 
final oftheSaB Diego Women's Tournament. 


attention and his articles snatched 
up, widely read and discussed- They 
stirred passions and inspired action. 
Few more so than “Aufen Pripat- 
chook”. 

In it he simply states that every 
generation of Jews has its own alcph 
beth, and he continues witn these 
prophetic, powerful words: “For this 
generation now growing before our 
own eyes, and on whose shoulders 
win fall the responsibility for the 
greatest turning point in our histpiy, 
the -oleph beth is very plain and 
simple: Young men, learn to shoot! 

“We all know the arguments that 
wil] doubtlessly be advanced against 
such an abc. I will not say that they 
are foolish or unimportant argu¬ 
ments - on the contrary, they are, in 
the main, very important and very 
real complaints... 

“Even if I am told to shoot means 
militarism, particularly in tbe pre¬ 
sent world, which hates militarism 
and strives for peace -1 would also 
not disagree very much, although I 
am not so certain that the 'world* 
truly has such peaceful aspirations. I 
would even concede that it is very 
sad for us Jews at a time like this to 
be forced to learn to shoot. But we 
are forced to it, and it is futile to 
argue against the compulsion of a 
historical reality. 

“The force of historical reality 
teaches ns a very simple lesson. If we 
will all be educated people and learn 
to plough the land, and to build 
bouses, and if we will all be able to 
speak Hebrew and know our whole 
national literature from tbe Songs of 
Deborah to Avigdor Hameiii and 
Shlonsky and yet not know how to 
shoot, then there is no hope. 

“If, however, you will be able to 
shoot, then there still is some 
hope.” 

Tbe message that Jabotinsky 
preached was,- of course, the need 
for military preparedness, fot 
national strength to provide the 
“Iron Wall” (the title of another of 
his articles) that would protect the 
Zionist colonization enterprise in 
Eretz Yisrael. These articles sparked 
a bitter controversy which perme¬ 
ated Jewish life for a number of 
years. Jabotinsky and his followers 
were condemned as milit arists and 
were mocked for L> playing games 
with wooden swords.” 

Hie whole controversy that split 
| the Jewish world at the time seems 
| quite unrealistic in today’s sovereign 
State of Israel which spends 25% of 
its GNP on defence. 

HOWEVER, because of the vital 
significance of. the security doctrine 
that Jabotinsky . expounded in this 
article, the reader tends to gloss over 
his message in regard- to another 
national goal that he advocated. I 
was reminded of it recently at the 
final concert of the 14th Zimriya 
which was advertised as 1,000 Voices 
Salute Jerusalem. The concert com¬ 
prised choirs from various parts of 
Israel and a dozen countries over¬ 
seas. The crimed Programme 


Israel Festival, the founder of the 
Zimriya and the International Harp 
Competition and as “the fiist Be- 
tari.” 

Propes, in fact, was the first young 
man in Latvia who joined Jabotinsky 


How does this relate to-"Aufen 
Pripatchook”? 

In the opening paragraphs of the 
famous article Jabotinsky wrote: 
“What a pity we Jews do not pay 
attention to choral singing. In the 
Baltic lands, and particularly in 


templed to give up newspaper fend¬ 
ing for good, “fits] most recent pro¬ 
ject,” I read, “was the installation of 
a linear accelerator in Ichilov Hos¬ 
pital... Tel Hashomer is the only- 
other hospital in the country with a 
linear accelerator.” 

Now, this is the kind of item I 
would never doubt, but it just so 
happens that a few days before read¬ 
ing it. I had visited one of the Hadas- 
sab hospitals in Jerusalem, and seen 
their linear accelerator large as life. 
It shatters what little faith you ever 
had. such a thing. 

Next they'll tell you David Levy 
has prime ministerial aspirations and 
you won’t believe that. Still, weean’t 
go ask Levy, can we? We can't go 
around altogether checking every 
fact we read in the paper or hear on 
the radio. 

What’s to he dine? Nothing. I 
suppose, except make up your mind 
it isn’t all that important. Two 
accelerators, three, exports have 
gone up. gone down. David Lew., 
what matters is that we shfuld all he 
healthv. 


low as $2(K) and a good qu.ilitv 
daisvwheel printer costs around 
S2.WJU. 

But printing costs are not figured 
by the price of the printer alone. 
Maintenance costs and accessories 
such as page feeders and silencers 
must be taken into account w hen one 
shops for a printer, and that is where 
the laser printer has an advantage 
over cheaper models. The most fre¬ 
quent maintenance a laser printer 
requires is a replacement of the 
toner cartridge niter 3.UHI to 5.iXM> 
copies. Prictfj at around 5150 that 
puts the price of a single copy at 
three cents (paper cost not included) 
- not much. A major overhaul Is 
usually required every five wars. 

Laser printers are sold in Israel by 
several vendors such as Mor Electro¬ 
nics, Meidan computers. Computer 
Measurement Systems and Alpha 
terminals. Prices range from S4.O00 
to £6.000. 

As the technology improves, the 
price can be expected to drop sharp¬ 
ly, but even £2.000 is still a lot of 
money for the non-commercial user. 


Estonia, the whole national move¬ 
ment commenced with choral sing¬ 
ing, for it is an immensely powerful 
instrument to develop unity and dis¬ 
cipline. and also that social esthetic 
which one day will be known in the 
Jewish world. I hope, as Hadar Be- 
tari.” 

And so it was natural that Aharon 
Zvi Propes would seek the first 
opportunity to fulfil Jabotinsky's de¬ 
sire in that regard too. In the early 
years of the state. Propes headed a 
special promotions division of the 
Ministry of Tourism which at the 
time was attached to the Prime 
Minister s Office. Tn that capacity he 
initiated-the various'festivals men¬ 
tioned above. His efforts have en¬ 
riched the cultural life of the nation 
and made it a centre of great interna¬ 
tional events. 

The writer is adviser on World Jewry to 
the Vice Premier. 



World-famous World Book—the most enduring educational aid and reference guide on the 
market Authoritative, complete and easy to use, in 22 de luxe, gold-leaf edged volumes, with 
more than 13,800 pages of beautifully presented material. An unparalleled source of knowledge 
and comprehension, stimulating to children and adults alike. Prohjsely illustrated with over 
29,000pictures, maps, charts and diagrams, most in full colour. 

Why does World Book outsell all other major encyclopedias? 


• Easy to use—articles are oganiaed 
into sections with msy to And heatings, 
numerous cross-refenoncesond a ueefid 
index. 

• Easy toroied—Worid Bod* subjects 
are written in language that students can 
easfly understand. 

• ’ Antbor t t a thre—with contributions by 

aver2,Q0Q recognired scholars and 
speciafists. 


L'St pr.'CC. N:S 1 £50 


SPECIAL FOR JERUSALEM POST 
READERS —ONLY NtS1239. 
payable In 3 monthly instalments. 


• C on t piw huah re World Book is 
wide in scope and covers an amazing 
range of subjects. 

• Up to data —World Book ts 
continuously revised and updated. 

• Accurate —NgNyrefebte with factual 
in f orma ti on checked andrectecfced by 
authors and editors. 

• Rotated arttetoe— encourage the 
reader to find out more about the subject. 


• Outline —aids understanding by 
showing how themain topics in an artide 
are related. 

O Questions —help readers review 
important I nformation found in 
theartida. 

• Guaranteed— a two year quality 
guarantee protects you purchase. 

• AlwuymiqrtOKtate—vrtth the annual 
Year Book supplementary volume. 


BOWa-FOB POST REAPERS Ah 

ORY—The 2-voiumeW0rU Book/ Boc 

ThwnSkB Barnhart Dictionary, ^1988erflton. ^ c 

British and American spefflngs, 225,000 entries. ers ' 
3,000 itustrations h 2430 pages. 

A NIS 290value—FREE! 


Also sold separately — The World 
Book Dictionary— reduced from NfS 290 
to only NIS 189 for Jerusalem Post read- 


To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post, POB 81, Jerusalem 91000 


□ P1easesendmethe22-volumeWorld 
Book Encyclopedia, plus, as a free 
bonus, the 2-volume World Book/ 
Thorndike Barnhart Dictionary. 

I enclose: 

□ A cheque for NIS 1239 (payment in full). 

□ Three post-dated cheques (made outto 
The Jerusalem Post) for NIS 413 each, in 
three monthly instalments, beginning 
immediately. 


□ Please send methe World Book 

Dictionary, i enclose a cheque for NIS 189. 

Please allow 8-10 weeks for delivery 
NAME. 


ADDRESS . 

CITY.. CODE 


TEL. 






































ECONOMIC NEWS 


France’s economy 
due for shake-up 


2 firms added to Arab boycott list 


PARIS (Reuter). - France's new tries conducted by Britain's Con- 
privatizatfon bill, rushed through servative government in recent 
parliament in just 15 days, looks set yean. At the insistence of the Cen¬ 
to give the French economy its big- stitutionaJ Council and against the 
°cst shakeuo since World War u. initial wishes of Finance Minister 
analysts sav Edouard Balladur, it will hold a 

The bill' which authorizes a S30 blocking -golden" share in all 
billion sell-off of 65 state-held banks privatized firms to prevent inl¬ 
and industrial groups will reverse a wanted takeovers, 
traditional policy of government in- European Co mm ission objections 
tervention that has held good since that the goldeo-share mechanism 
the first post-war administration of would be used to discriminate 
General Charles de Gaulle. The bill against foreign investors, infringing 
was adopted last week in defiance of European Community rules, were 
socialist President Francois Miner- answered last week when parliament 
rand's refusal to sign the legislation adopted an amendment making 
in decree form. ” clear that the share was designed to 

It opens the door to large-scale prevent any unwanted takeover, 
foreign investment in the major But there remains a 20 per cent 
banks such as Banque Nationale de limit on the stake that foreign inves- 
‘ Paris l BNP). Credit Lyonnais and tors will.be able to hold in the 
Societe Generale and 'the leading privatized companies, a potential 
insurance srouos. all nationalized source of friction with Brussels, 
immediately after the war. But British and U.S. analysts 

And it will also permit the sale of pointed out last week that the groups 
the state oil company Ste Nationale coming up for sale over the next five 
Elf Aquitaine and the key firms years promise to be a very mixed 
nationalized by the socialists in 1982, bag. with some tempting purchases 
including telecommunications group among the banks and high- 
CIE Generale d'Electricite (CGE) technology companies but several 
the Bull computer group, the Thom- other groups that could bee difficul- 
son. defence - electronics group and ty in attracting buyers. 
Rhone-Poulenc the chemical group. The six major industrial groups 
The bill is the cornerstone of right- nationalized in 1982 increased their 
wing prime minister Jacques Chir- joint profits to about $880 million 
ac's" free market economic policy, last year from $590 million in 1984. 
which aims to slash state interven- . . 

tion in the economy, reduce sub- cfofp fSrrtlC 

sidies to industry and abolish price A 9UUK 111 1113 

^The poHct reverses the intern- tO be SOld this y 
tionist doctrine that has charade- PARIS (Renter). - The first three 
rized French life since de Gaulle's state-owned groups to be sold off 
first post-war administration, and under France’s ambitions privatiza- 
which was taken to new heights by tion plans will be a bank, a finance 
the socialists when they won power boose and an industrial group, Fi- 
in 1981. nance Minister Edouard Balladur 

Limited moves were made by the said yesterday, 
socialists in 1984 and 1985 to liberal- He told the newspaper Le Matin 
ize rules governing the bourse and that he had not finally decided which 
financial markets. But the French particular groups would be first on 
economy remained among the most the privatization list, but that the 
centrally controlled in the Western first three would comprise one from 
world. each of the main categories. 

The new right-wing government Balladur said at least two of the 
has been inspired by the wide- first three groups would be put up for 
ranging sale of nationalized indus- sale before the end of this year. 


By LEA LEV AVI 
Jerusakan Post Reporter 

Employers who threaten workers 
with dismissal in the hope of increas¬ 
ing productivity will be very dis¬ 
appointed, according to Dr. Dan 
Jacobson, an organizational psycho¬ 
logist in Tel Aviv University’s De¬ 
partment of Labour Studies. 

“The most efficient employees 
will leave the .minute they get word 
the ship is sinking,” he said in sum¬ 
ming up research he has done on job 
security. “And those workers who 
stay on the job will be so busy 
blaming the employer or tbe govern¬ 
ment or tbe Histadnit, and exchang¬ 
ing rumours about who will get fired, 
that productivity will decrease." 

Jacobson’s largest study - part of 
an international research project - 
involved male employees in a gov¬ 
ernment ministry shortly after the 
economic stabilization programme 
was announced last year. The pur¬ 
pose was to see workers’ reactions to 
a plan to dismiss 3 per cent of the 
public-sector work force. “Because 
that had never happened before 
here, there was a lot of denial. 
Workers said it was all talk, that 
nobody would really be dismissed,” 
said Jacobson. 
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Study challenges conventional wisdom 

- ~ ^ -g -a job will be protected. If 

Threat of layoffe 

^ . with the same satiuv sod rights, _ 

is no boost to productivity 5 JgSES-'g.. 


He emphasized that job security 
includes not only the worker's cer¬ 
tainty of keeping his job, but also his 
expectations should he find himself 
unemployed. If he does not think he 
will find other work, or believes 
unemployment will riimfniRh his sta¬ 
tus in the famil y he will find the 
uncertainty harder to live with than 

if he thinks there is a great frmire out 
there waiting for him. “There are 
some workers, admittedly a minor¬ 
ity, who feel that if they are fired it 
will force them to try new t h ings 
which they would otherwise not have 
the nerve to attempt." 

Some workers developed psycho¬ 
somatic illnesses or sleeping difficul¬ 
ties as a result of their anxiety over 
their jobs, Jacobson found. Others 
got involved in supporting staff com¬ 
mittee efforts to present dismissals. 


WORLD NEWS IN BRIEF 


DAMASCUS (Reuter). - Sara Lee 
Corp.. the Chicago-based food con¬ 
cern. and Canadian Pacific Ltd. have 
been placed on the Arab boycott list, 
officials of the Arab Boycott of 
Israel office said yesterday. 

The officials told Reuters the com¬ 
panies were among 17 placed on the 
list at a meeting, during which it was 
decided not to boycott tbe French 
auto-maker Renault and West Ger¬ 
many's SiemensrAG.vQffidalS’Wid 
Renault ancf Sfenrf&fis preke’fftdfl'fcVf- 
dence that they had no dealings with 
Israel. 


Renault was banned throughout 
the Arab world in 1981 but was 
removed from the list three years 
later. “Since then, the boycott office 
has been investigating reports that 
Renault was having fresh dealings 
with Israel... They have proved un¬ 
true,” said one official. 

After a five-day meeting with 
liaison officers, tbe boycott office’s 
commissioner-general Zuheir 
Aqeel, said measures were being 
considered cannier the; treaty 
signed Last* year,’setting Sp a ffeer 
trades ^He^bet^eeo^tiJ^.HSisand 
Israel. 


Mixed assessment 
of latest U.S. 
economic data 

WASHINGTON (Renter). - The 
White House has welcomed a report 
-that a key U.S. economic index rose 
in June, but the Commerce Depart¬ 
ment and private economists are 
calling it another sign of weak 
growth. 

The White House said Friday, the 
0.3 per cent growth in the index of 
leading indicators, a measure of fu¬ 
ture economic trends, showed the 
economy faring well. White House 
spokesman Larry Speakes said the 
index, together with a report from 
the Labour Department that Jnly 
unemployment eased to 6.9 per cent 
from 7.1 per cent in June, was a sign 
of vigour. 

But Commerce Secretary Mal¬ 
colm Baldrige, whose department 
issued the report, was pessimistic. 
“June's modest rise in the index of 
leading indicators, following a 
downward revision for May, sug¬ 
gests that the economy has not yet 
shaken off its sluggishness,” Bal¬ 
drige said in a statement. 

Economists were also pessimistic, 
saying it appeared the economy con¬ 
tinued to weaken. Despite the lower 
July unemployment, another 25.000 
manufacturing jobs disappeared and 
the only growth was in services and 
building, they said. 

TALKS ON THE CITRUS TRADE 
between the,U.S. and the European 
Community. 1 ended yesterday -in 
stalemate..;; • "■ v 

An EC spokesman said weekend 


meetings between U.S. Senior 
Trade Representative Clayton Yeut- 
ter and EC External Affairs Com¬ 
missioner Willy de Clercq^ had 
helped to clarify respective positions 
but had foiled to brmg the two sides 
any closer together. 

The dispute, which has brought 
retaliatory trade measures from both 
sides, centres on Washington’s com¬ 
plaints that sales of its lemons and 
oranges to the EC have suffered 
unfair competition from cheaper 
non-EC Mediterranean products. 

TEXTILE-PRODUCING COUN¬ 
TRIES expressed optimism that the 
new Multi-Fibre Arrangement 
(MFA) accord, signed in Geneva 
Friday, will help their case in a key 
vote in the U.S. Congress on 
Wednesday. 

Delegates from 50 major textile¬ 
trading countries adopted a new 
five-year MFA, Hunting third world 
exports of textiles to industrialized 
countries. And chief U.S. textiles 
negotiator Charles Carlisle said it 
would improve chances of retaining 
a presidential veto on a bill to cut 
textile and clothing imporfi by up to 
40 per cent from some countries. 

Bat lobbyists from die crisis- 
ridden U.S. clothing industry said 
the pact fell for short of addressing 
manufacturers' problems. 

BJF. GOODRICH CO. and Uniroyal 
Inc. have made formal a previous 
agreement to merge their tire opera¬ 
tions in a joint venture that would 
rival Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
as tbe U.S.’s second-largest tiremak- 
er.,, 

■Hie new company* Uniroyal 
GoodrichiHre Co., is equally owned 
by’ Uniroyal and Goodrich, i 


TODAY'S ENTERTAINMENT 


ACROSS 

1A public employee who 
smokes marijuana? (3-3) 

■I In a new stage setting it 
causes a stir (8) 

9 She is put in front of 26 (6) 

lOi.inc followed by a genial 
essayist naming one of 
Shakespeare’s tragic heroines 
181 

12 Sort of knot undone—free (4) 

13 Unspecified individual 
dividing my wealth (5) 

14 The responsibility of nobody 
under suspicion initially (4) 

17 In tlie fullest sense as far as 
one can go 12,3.4,3) 

20Attractivc feature of a 
recording device (8.4) 

23 A lot different from the 
normal male voice (4) 

24 Get on a governing body (5) 

25 A shining light in the theatre 
world 14) 

28 A guided missile playfully 
launched during a freeze (8) 

29Handyman expertise with 
Grrman in cotton fabric (6) 

30 Norfolk town holding drama 
shows ( 81 

31 Ship's cask, for example (6) 


DOWN 

lln a convent it gets 
preferential treatment (8) 

2 A burlesque essay about a 
garment that doesn't get worn 

. out (8) 

3 Mightily impressed, we put in 
a trade announcement (4) 

5 A shop that generally sells 
food (7,5) 

6 Currency that fluctuates from 
time to time (4) 

7 A gift of yarn to the National 
Trust? (6) 

8 A press organisation that's 
thin on tbe ground (6) 

11 Begin to _ operate, as 
frolicsome children do when it 
rains? (4,4,4) 

15 Place a ban on fresh bread (5) 

16 Adversely criticise a batting 
performance? (5) 

18 Birds and dogs do it when 
they are pleased (8) 

19A sell-out by a later 
arrangement (8) 

21 Didn't fail to get by? (6) 

22 Condescends to work in a 
ship, apparently (6) 

% Lincoln apprentice killed in a 
family quarrel? (4) 

27 The mud that comes from 12 
(4) 
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Radio _ 

Voice of Music 

6.02 Morning Melodies 
7.07 Telemann: Suite for Recorder 
7-30 Haydn: Symphony No. 92; Mozart 
Piano Concerto in C major, K.467 (Brendel. 
Marriner); Arriaga: String Quartet No. 2; 
Rodrigo: “Andalusia 1 ” Concerto for 4 
Guitars; Chabrier: "Espagna" 

9-30 Verdi: Excerpts from *1 Vespri Sirir 
liani” (Muti); Bellini: Oboe Concerto; 
Dvorak: Czech Suita; Beethoven: Quartet, 
Op. 18. No, 6 (Alban Berg); Bruch: Violin 
Concerto No. 1 (Mintz. Abbado); Brahms: 
Symphony No. 3 (New York/Mehta) 

12-OS Uri Shoham, flute; David Chen, 
violin; Henoch Greenfield, piano; Bach: 
Trio Sonata; Hummel: Rute Sonets; 
There 2 Interludes; Telemann: Trio Sonata 
13.00 Handel: Harp Concerto (Laskine); 
Lad air. Musical Joke; Liadov: Variations 
on a Polish Theme; Schumann: Phantaste- 
Stuecfca, Op. 73; Dvorak; Bagatelles. Op. 
47; Saint-Saens: Symphony No. 1 
15.05 Musrea VJva - Music from the 
Wellonian Festival, Belgium, 1985 
16L00 Roused I: Suite No. 2 from "Bacchus 
et Ariane" (Martinon); Ptome: Rute Sona¬ 
ta [Rampull; Chopin: 3 Nocturnes, Op. 9 
(BarenboimBeethoven: "An die Feme 
Gsllebte", song eyrie; Mozart: Piano Quar¬ 
tet in- G minor (Beaux Arts); Hummel: 
Mandolin Concerto; Duvemoy: "Concer¬ 
to” in F major (Grenorie Ensemble) 

1830 Dvorak: "Stabat Mater (Yeron, 
ZakaL MAchbison. RTntnH, London' Bach 
Choir, JSO/Wlloocfcs) 

70.00 J.C. Bach: Oboe Quartet; Mozart: 
Divertimento No. 2, K. 137 


2090 Dirges far Tisha Ba'av 
21.00 "The Upper Gafflee Chamber Music 
Days at Kfsr Sum, 1S88”—Roaaini: Quar¬ 
tet In F major; Banok: Sonata for 2 Pianos 
and Parcusriona; Schubert: String Quintet 
in C major, D. 956 


First Programme 

893 Programmes for OHm 

7 JO Favourite Okl Songs 

8.05 Compass-with BermyHendd 

9lOB Hebrew songs 

9.30 Encounter— live family magazine . 

1030 Programme in Easy Hebrew 

11.10 Hebrew songs 

1130 Education for ad 

1 2j 06 Poem and Tune 

1330 News in English 

1330 News in French 

1438Children's progra mm es 

1S3S Hebrew songs 

1833 Notes an a New Book 

1839 Radio Drama 

1730 Everyman's University 

1836Jewish Traditions 

1830 Bible Reading 

1938 Reflections on the Portion-of the 
Week 

1930 Progr am mes for Oiim 

2238Signs and Wonder*—the beginning 

of Hebrew radio (repeat) 

Second Programme 

6.12 Gymnastics 
630 Editorial Review 
633 Green Light-driver*: comer 
730This Morning -news magazine 


some looked for new jobs. Most did 
nothing but worry and complain, or 
deny the problem existed. 

“Because everything in Israel is 
very centralized, people don’t learn 
to raicg initiative and to solve prob¬ 
lems for themselves. That’s why 
even private entrepreneurs go run¬ 
ning to the government for help tbe 
minute something goes wrong.” 

Jacobson's recommendations, on 
the basis of his public-sector study 
and work in the private sector, are 
first and foremost that workers be 
given as much information as possi¬ 
ble in a form they can readily under¬ 
stand and absorb. “You also have to 
provide opportunities for ventila¬ 
tion, for people to talk about their 
feelings and fears. Such discussions 
should be in small groups, with the 
boss expressing his own fears about 


WHAT S ON 


JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. Exhibitions: Kstef 
tfinnotn-treasure facing Jerusalem's walls 
. 0 “A Man and His Land." Moshe Dayan 
Collection 0 Signals and Wonders - 50 
years of Kol Yisrael 0 Joel Kantor, Photo¬ 
graphs of Israel 0 One Hundred Works on 
Paper, from Museum’s collection 0 Indian 
Paintings from Polsky Collection 0 Perma¬ 
nent Display of Israel Art 0 Art In Context, 
atxfio-vtsuai programme Q News in Anti¬ 
quities 0 Nerot Mitzvah. Light in Jewish 
ritual 0 From the Depths of the Sea (Rock¬ 
efeller) 0 Big and Small relative sizes in Gfe. 
art and children's world 0 Jewels of Chit- 
then's Literature 0 Permanent exhibitions 
of Archeology, Judaica and Ethnic Art 0 
VTSmNG HOURS: 10-5. At 11; guided tour 
of the Museum (English). At 3: guided tour 
of the archeology galleries (English). 

LA. MAYBt MEMORIAL INSTnVTE. 
FOR ISLAMIC ART. Visiting hours: Sun.- 
Thurs. 10-1; 3:30-6. Fri. dosed. Sat and 
holiday eve 10-1. 2 Hapalmach St, Tel. 
02-661291/2. Bus No. 15. 

Exhibitions 

JERUSALEM MAP HOUSE. Old City. 7 
Beit Et SL. 288338,423547. Roberts, Turner, 
etc. 

Conducted Tours 
KADASSAH— Hourly tours of the Chagall 
Windows at IGryat Hadassah on the half 


his own fob security.” 

This leads to the next recom¬ 
mendation, which applies in the 
private-sector only. “It is important 
that workers feel that the burden is 
being shared equitably, that those at 
the bottom are not being made 
scapegoats for the failure of those at 
tbe top.” If the work force has to be 
cut, it means someone has foiled, 
explained Jacobson. A company 
may be better off to give np some of 
its senior executives, even if they’re 
good, so tbe workers will see that the 
price is paid at the top, too. This is 
important not for those who are 
leaving but for those who will con¬ 
tinue to work in the organization.? 

In the kmger run, Jacobson re¬ 
commends distinguishing between 
tenur e on a particular job and gener¬ 
al job security. Tenure on a partial- 


hour. * Information, reservations: 02- 
416333,02-446271. 

HEBREW UMVER8ITY 

L Tours in English at 9 and 11 aun. from 
Administration Building, Gfcrat Ram Cam¬ 
pus. Buses 9,28,24 and 16. 

2. Mount Scopus tours 11 ajn. from the 
Bronfman Recaption Centra, Sherman 
Building. Buses 9.28,4a, 26 and 23 to the 
fir st unde rground stop. Further details: Tel. 
02-682819. - 

i nf orm ation Centres 

UJA INFORMATION CENTRE, 1 ibn 
Gabirol St, Rahavia. Jerusalem. Features 
TV news programmes from the U.S., con¬ 
tinual A.P. News teletext, videotapes on 
UJA (United Jewish Appeal) sponsored 
programmes In IsraaL Open Sunday- 
Thursday,. 3:00-7:00 pm For more in¬ 
formation call 02-246465,02-240795. 

TEL AVIV 
Masewns 

TEL AVIV MUSEUM. Exhibitions: Israeli 
Summer, new selection from the Israeli art 
collection 0 Edward Munch, prints: Death, 
Love and Anxiety 0 Print Into Print, works 
by six Israeli artists. 0 Frynk Stella - Had 
Gadya - a series of large prints by Frank 
Stella, after El Uaritzfcy'sgouaehea 0 Selec¬ 
tion from the Museum's Classical Art Col¬ 
lection 0 VISITING HOURS: SutvTliur. 10 
ajm.-2 pun.; 5-9 pm Sat 11 a.m.-2 p-m.; 
7-10 pm Closed Friday. Helena Rubbt- 
stain Pavilion. Adolf Loos: Architecture 
and Design. VISITING HOURS: Sun-Tbur. 
10 ajn.-1p.rn.; 5-7 pm SaL 11 ajm.-2 p.m. 
Closed Friday. • - 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE 



EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 

Je r u s a l e m : Hand, 36 Yaffo. 225059; Bal¬ 
sam, Safah Eddin, 272315; Shu'afat, 
Shu’afat Road, 810108; Dar Aldawa, 
Herod's Gate, 282058. 

Tel Aviv: Lav Hair, 69 Ahad Ha'am, 
613862; Kupat Holim CtaCt, 7 Amsterdam, 
225142. 

Netanye: Hanassi, 38 Weizmann,23639. 
HMfp: Yavne,7 Bm Sifia,.67^8B..... 

DUTY HOSPffAL5 

Jerusalem: Bikur Holim (pediatrics. 
EN.T.), Hadassah Scopus (internal), Mfa- 
gav Ladach (obstetrics), Hadassah Ein 
Karam (surgery, orthopedics). Shears 
Zedek (ophthalmology). 

Tel Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics, internal, 
surgery). 

Netanye: Laniado 


POLICE 100 

DW100 In moat parts of the country^ 
In Tiberias dial 924444, Khyat Sfano- 
M4444. 

FIRE 102 

In emergencie s dial 102. Otherwise, 
number ef yeur local station la In the 
frontofthe phone directory. 

FIRSTAID -491- 


In emer g en ci e s dial 101 in most parts 
of dm country, hi addition: 

Ashdod 41333 Jerusalem *523133 

Ashkefon 23333 Kiron 344442 


Ashdod 41333 Jerusalem *523133 
Ashkefon 23333 Khon 344442 ■ 
BetYam *5511111 IGryteShmona *44334 
Beereheba 74767 Naharfya *923333 
Cfcnniel *988665 Netanye *23333 
Dan Region *781111 PWahTlkva-9231111 
Slat7233 Rehovot *461333 

Htftera 22333 Rfohon LaZfon 942333 


8418 Puts in Sandals - children’s prng- 

9.08 House Call-with Rjvfca Midunfl 
lOJNi AQ Shades of the Network-morn¬ 
ing magazine 

12.10 Open Line-news and music 
13LOO Midday- n e w s c o mmentary, music 
14.08 Matters of Interest-with Gobi Gazh 

18.10 Magic Momenta 

IhOB Made in Israel - Hebrew song' re- 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL; 

9.00 Teletext 9.0B Keep Ht 9.15 Zippftput 
MO Don' Qubeote, Man of la Mancha 
(parts 6 and 7) 1090 The Treasure Seek¬ 
er*. (Dart 4) 11.00 The Philadelphia 
Orchestra 144)0 Teletext 1440 Keep 


17.10 Economics Magazine 
1896 New Hebrew Words (repeat) 
1830 Hebrew songs 
194)8 Today-radto newsreel 
1938Law and Justice Magazine 
204)6 Cantorial fflt Parade 
224)8 Jazz Comer 
2S4I8 Treasure Hunt 


Army 

tLOBUnhnarsity onthe Air 

830Open Your Eyea-songs. Information 

74)7 "707"-with Alex Ansky 

84)8 Good Meriting Israel 

94)8 In tbe Morning-with EH Yisraeli 

104)6 Coffee Break 

114)8 Right Now-with Refi Reahef. 

18.08 DaOy Hit Parade 

184)8 Tima Out 

184)8 Four in the Afternoon 

174)0 Evening Ncw a raal 

184)8 Who's a Jew? -simulation game 

19JB6 Songs 

204)8 Music-blues 

214)0 Mabat-TV Newsreel 

2T30 University on the Air (repeat) 

224M Popular aonga 

234)8 Night Night-with Yoav Ktdner 

004M Night Birds-songs, chat with GHat 

Moav 


Fit 14.16 100 Famous Printings 1438 
Making Magic 14JK) Cartoons 1S4M Pret¬ 
ty Butterfly 1838 Beau Gesu (part 1 ) 
184)0 This Is It- Rve magazine 174M A 
New Evening-live magazine 



IlfliJIlIlifl 


QUICK CROSSWORD t Read desultorily 

ArmW o ■ 18 Cravat 

ACROSS 1 1 Artificial waterway 

7 Heavy wooden mallet 12 Possesses 

13 Impress 

17 Beast 

18 Reverberate 



BTrHrl 

23 Wearisome 




24 printed fabric 

!■ ■ ■ 

9 

BBB 

■3S Item 



BBBBB 

DOWN 

um u m 


■ B ■ 

1 Forsake . ■ 

■hmb b 

B 

BBB 

3 Inertia 

■■ ■ B 


BBB 

4 Greek currency 

■ BBB 

■ 

B BBBB 

S Oscillate 

■fl B ■ 



t Totally impoverished 

F. .. 1 1 ■ 

23 

inn 

J4 High cburcbman - 

■■ ■ ■ 


BBB 

. 15 Pupil 


» Roost 
28 Ghastly. 
21 Viper 


Yesterday's Solution 


I aeuasBBs dgedds 
n e @ □ BSD 
QOEaffOSS BBEH0H 
Q K E D Q S Bl 
GTIl'ZGEGE HKSES^I 
BSIEfEHrUEls 
SDSSIBOGEE 
□ ESUGSESBI 
BflBSDEBQQB 

HEQQ0E SOSEGSREJIS 
E E E E E 3 H 
OBnEDGD E 0 EGD 0 B 0 
GE D 0 E E 0 (S 


QUtCK’SOLCTION 

ACROSS: 1 Watts. 4 Cooking, I 
Realise, 9 Ample, 18 Inter, 11 Ici¬ 
ness. 13 Etch. 15 Greedy. 17- 
Amused, 20 Ph|, 22 Arbiter, 24 
Draws. 26 Corgi, 27 Examine, 2S 
Thought. 29 Emend. DOWN; 1 
Warning, 2 Trait, 3 Stirred, 4 Cleric, 

5 Okapi, 6 Impress, 7 Guess, 12 
Chat. 14 Type. 16 Embargo, 18 „ 
Mediate, 19 Descend, 21 Ardent, 22 
Ascot. 33 Thing. 25. Alive. 


1730 Alice in Wonderland. Part 24 of a 
26-part animated serial based on the book 
by Lewis Carroll 
18410 Shmrs Cat Chib 
ARABKMAMQUAOE programmes: 
1830News roundup 
1832Progr am me Trailer 
1838Sports 
1930 News 

blNEMA 

JERUSALMi 430, 7:30.930 
Eden: House Committee Rivalry; E*B- 
aon: Cobra; Never Ending Story 11 
a.m.; HaMra: When Father Was Away 
on Business'7, 9:30; Kuny Lemel in 
Cairo 1030,430; Kflr. Lovesick Alex; 
Nils Hofoerson and the Wild Geese 11 
bjh.; WBt o he H-- Funny Farm 5, 7:30. 
930; Oralh Holdup 7:15, 930; Lady 
and the Tramp 1030 a.rru, 4,6; Orion 
Or 1: The Color Purple 3,6,830; Eag le 
King 10:30 am.; Orion Or3: Karate Kid 
U 10:30, 430, 7, 9:30; Oma: Police 
Academy 111; Ron: After Hours; Serna- 
liar: PrizzLli Honor 7, 9:15; Mtnmnai 
Ha'anw: Kiss of the Spider'Woman 
7:15,930; Bait Agran: Octopussy 4; 
Annie Hall 6.15; Hotel New Hampshire 
8; 48 Hours 10, Octopussy, midnight;. 
Ci ne ma the qu e: Emmanuel Luzzatti 7; 
(Caddish 7; Scarface - Shame of a Na¬ 
tion 930; 0rdet9.30. 

TH. AVIV 5, 7:30, 9:30 
AHenby; Gone with the Wind 4:30, 
8:15; Belt L e lssin : Los Zancos 11:15 
p.m.; Ben-Yehuda: Funny Farm; 
Chan 1: Police Academy IU 5:50.730, 
930; Black Cauldron 11, 2:30, 4:30; 
Chan 2: After Hours 630, 7:45, 9:50; 
Care Bears 11, 230, 435; Chen 3: 
Agnes of God 7:40, 9:50; Blade Caul¬ 
dron 6; Karate Kid II 11, 2:10, 4:05; 
Chan 4: Spies LBce -Us 6, 735. 10; 
Journey of Natty Gann 11,2:15.4:10; 
Chen 5: European Vacation 5:50,7:50, 
9:50: Dumbo 11, 2:30, 430; Cinema 
One: Final Mission; Cbieme ~Two: 
Fool for Love; Beh a i: Wise Guys 7:15, 
9:30; Dfaengoff I: IGas of the Spider 
Women IT. 1:30* 4:45, 730, 9:46; 
Dfzengoff 1h 3 Horn mas at un Coufin 
Tl,^ 4*5, 7:20, 9:45; Dfaengoff 
Ms Teen Wolf11,130.4:45,730,9:45; 
Drhre In: Nils Holgeraon 8 p.m.: Cobra 
10 pjm.; Sex film midnight; Esther: 
Holdup; Gat: The Color Purple 3:15, 
6:15, 9:15; Gordon: Bar 51 5, 7:45, 
9:45; Mod: House Committee Rivalry; 
L*r !: Lovesick Alex 11:30,2, 5, 7:40, 
j20.1:40,4:45, 
730,9:40; Lev M; Turtle Diary 11:20. 

1=^’ ^ 9:40 r ^ W: MWtima 

4j«, 7:10,9:40; Wild Cats 1130.1:40; 
Lt mnr Menie lm i l ee l i: Secret Admirer; 
Mwtim: 9% Weeks 930; Nib Hofoer* 
*wi 5,7; Mograbh Closed for renova- 
Runaway Train 5. 7:15, 
F* '-. 1 * P 04 " 1608 12, 2, 4, 7, 
jW--Just Between Friends 4:30, 
III*' of Africa 5:45, 

9:15; Studio: Qowd for renovations; 
Tamaz:. Body Heat 735, 9i3Q; Dr. 


RAMATGAN 


Co,or Rufefo 6. 9; Ordea: 

TaIS| C 7 -« eX o 7 : - 2 ?‘ R-nrtoS: 

7 a 1: After 

gj*«730._9:50; Dumbo n. 3. 5 : 10 ; 
gSup2J Eu «>Poan Vacation 7:30. 
'■ 7 *? Rdttns 11, 3, 5; Rayfiaa 3b 

rT 5 ?'“I.fJP'V 730. 9:45; KanmWdfl 
o }{£X*™*'- Agnes of God 
li!i sflT^ ^ ,7:20:813 ckCauldron 

herzuya 

Lariyandthe 

730^9-il' tSSSf 1 * Funn v Farm 5, 

wa?' I.’S? 1 ’ Jawel of The 

ftmnf ; 3 ?' 7: ^Sf 9:3 °: Etonfof Hotel 
A,ld,to rtu*n: Out of Africa 6,930 

HOUMfl 

P®!** Academy m 730,9:30; 

nS ef S iann Ftin " 

730,9:30; Amton Manw- 
nudash: Karats I0d < 1 5.730.9:30 

»ATYAM 

Atxmeut: Funny Farm 5.7:30.9:30 
«VATAYIM 

Hdtimr: Funny Farm $. 7:30.9:30 

"AMATHA3HARON 

Chorus Una 930;-FwrtN“ 

PETAHTRCVA 

SS: Is Funny Farm 8. 7:3V 

®onr Its BA 
2: Karate tOd U 5. 7:15. 9'J»i 
Hachai a: Lovesick AJ#x 7:30, 
9:30; Vounghfopd IT. 5 


lar job stifles growth, pi 
and economic, but tin 
should know that hh Me; 
job will be protected. If 
longer needed in the part# 
he has filled until now, be 
offered alternative -j 

viiih the same salary wfontbfc. , 1 ; r 
“If l really let my imGriutioftn, f J" ? 
could see a situation . 

would get a sabbatical aftwevejj.w 1 1 
yeare of work to give boih him tad vt * 
the employer a chunceto re^vatfo^ 
the situation and io prepare him for i < 

1 alternative eniployn»Md «*«ief he. £ 

! or the employer decides there shmihr * 

* be a parang of the wavs. After aft,; , 
today people refinr when they Gig 
; have at least 10 produewe 3 ^ 
ahead of them. Often, they don't 
want to retire. If part of the pcasfoft’ 

; monev could be used for m&aum 
. breaks, with pe*>ple then supstii j 
the work force for more of their 
productive years.” 

WEDDING BILL. - The 
share of the wedding costs of Prmoft. 
Andrew and Sarah Tergu»o^. 
Westminster Abbey was *168 Jfy 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
told the House of Commons hit 
week. 


BETH HATEFUTSOTH. KfouWljr 
Ramat Aviv. Tel 03-425161 Sum* Nfc.U 
24, 25, 27, 45. 49. 74, 79. 274. 572. Ptemg- 
nant Exhibit and Chronosphare * 8D0 
years of Jewish Life in the Diaspora. 0 ntn 
Carthage to Jerusalem - the Jo*JshCoitt» 
munity of Tunis 0 Passage Th fough^ Chaui^ 

tbe Jewish Communities of Harwn, iwnm 

VTSnWG HOURS: Sun., Mon.. Tue^lbw. 
10a.m.-5p.m.: Wed. 10a.m.-7p.m ; Fn » 
am.-2 p.m. Closod Saturday. Gu«fod tcranr 

must be prearranged (9 a.m.-1 p.m.i. 

Conducted Tours 

AMIT WOMEN (foimwly Amwfo^Mfa. 
radu Women). Free Morning Tours - T« 
Aviv. Tei. 220187.23315A 
W1ZO. To visit our projects call Tel Aw, 
232939; Jerusalem. 226060; Haifa. 88817.. 

MONEER WOMEN-NA’AMAT. Morrwjg 

tours. Tel Aviv, 210791. Jerusalem 244878. 
HADASSAH VISITORS DEPT. Amt 
Hotel, Room 01. 105 Hayarkon St. TaL 
03-223141. 

HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA MUSEUM. 28 Shabbtai Levy & 
Tel. 04-523255. Exhibitions: Modem Art- 
The Hot and the Cool in Israel Art. Ancient 
Art — Jewish coins of the Second Temple 
Period. Egyptian textiles, terracotta figur¬ 
ines, Shikmona finds. 

Open: Sun.-Thur. and Sat. 10-1; Tuts., 
Thur. and SaL also 6-9. Ticket sleoedmh* 
to National Maritime end Prehlatorlc. 

WHATS ON W HAIFA, dial 04-840840. 


Haifa "512233 Sated 30333 

Hatzor 36333 Tei Aviv "240111 

Hofon 803133 Tiberias *90111 

” Mobile Intensive Care Unit (MICU) ser¬ 
vice in the area, around the clock. 
"Eran" — Emotional Hrat Aid. Tel: 
Jerusalem 227171, Tel Aviv 261111/2, 
Haifa 672222. Beersheba 418111. 
Netanya 35316. 

Rape Crisis Centre (24 hours), tor help 
call Tel Aviv, 234819, Jerusalem - 245554. 
and Haifa 88791. 

Jerusalem Institute for Drug Prob¬ 
lems. Tel. 663828,663902, 14 Bethlehem 
Rd. 

The National Poison Control Centro 

at Ram bam HosprtaUphorro (041528205. - 
for jmersfaicy calls, 24 hours "a day. for 
informatiojT in case of poisoning. 
kaparffoUm Inf o* ill ati on Centre Tel 
03-433300. 433500 Sunday-Thuradav. s 
aim. to 8 p.m. Fridays a.m. to 3 p.m. 

EUGHTS _ 

24—Hours Flight Information Ser¬ 
vice: Call 03-9712484 (multi-line). Arriv¬ 
als Only (Taped Message) 03-381111 (20 
lines} 


HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 
20.00with a news roundup 
20.02 Feme: End of School 
21.00 Mabat Newsreel 

21- 30 No Place like Home. British comedy 
series starring Patricia Garwood and Wil¬ 
liam Gaum 

224)01110 is the Time 

22- 50 Dempsey and Makepeace: In the 
Dart 

23L40 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial): 

17.30 Cartoons 18.00 French Hour 19.30 
News in Hebrew 20.00 News in Arabic 
ZOJO Growing Pains21.10Moon lighting 
22.00 News In English 22JZ0 Crown 
Court 

MH7DLE EASTTV (from TA north): 
1&30 Woody Woodpecker 14.00 700 
E* 1 *^*° Shape-Up 15.00 Afternoon 
Movie: She couldn't say no 1990 Spider- 
™_17,00 Super Book 1790 Muppets 
8 - fl ?. H S PY . °w» 1890 Laveme & Shir- 
1G.OO News 20.00 Magnum PJ. 

21.00 Movna: Ha's fired, she’s hi red 23.00 > 

700 uub 

Strangefove 11 :45 p.m.;Tchelst: Ruth- 
Romance 4 JO. 7, 9:30; Tsl Avhn 
Short Circuit 5. 7:15, 9:30; Tsl Avtv 
Museum: Shoah (check screening. 

iUHSli If* 011 1 Absolute Beginners; 
farortI CinemuUiMtua: Sinful Davey 
7 30; Bananas 9.30. 

H AffA49 0,7 r 9:15 

Cobra; Armon: Hoi- 7 
u“£l-^^ S*— 8 .- Hou » e Commine* 1 - 
Rivalry. Chmnz Karate Kid II 4:30, 7; 

K ?. rw °r Hsnrelm- 

Forbidden Relations; Onth: 

Farw * an 9o7,9:15; 
^ 30;P—r: Police Academy: 
18 Tlj e Color fajrpfo 6, 9; ;. 
aK S^ Wro ; l 1 ' 4:3 °J RwHSst 2: - 

n^^P-J^Great Madness 4:30.7. 
9, Shsvit: Bar 51. at 7,9. 
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MARKET 

PLACE 


PETER TORDAY 


Cabinet approves uniiBed tax year 

Tax revenue hit$lb. 


Weak 


. U-S. poficy makers are deeply wor- 

ifcd about their country’s worsening 
trade picture and frustrated with 
their, trading p ar tners* rejecting calls 
for (aster growth. Now these officials 
arc hinting theywant the dollar to go 
lower. ' ■ - 

Recent co mmc s nits by Federal Re- 
serve Board Chairman Panl Volcker 
and Seqrtaiy of State George Shnitz 
have helped convince financial 
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to accept an even lower dollar to force 
a reversal in the alarming growth of 
its trade deficit. 

The Fed’s recent cut in the U.S. 
discount rate, to 6 per cent from 6S 
per cent, was taken without dinner 
redactions: by America’s main trad¬ 
ing partners. Such a development 
would normally weaken the curren¬ 
cy , but as Vokker observed, the 
dollar’s decline has been M at» dower 
rate of speed and in the last few 
months... Jtthas not been declining to 
the same one-way direction shat-it 
was earlier.” 

Traders are interpreth^ hb state¬ 
ment to mean that be is less worried 
that the dollar's decline would.torn 
into a free-fall. 

Vokker has also emphasized that 
neither West Germany nor Japan - 
the biggest Western economies after 
the U.S. - were making fresh efforts 
to expand their domestic economic 
growth. Vokker and U.S. Treasury 
Secretary James Baker have repe¬ 
atedly said without such policies, 
markets for U.S. exports will dwin¬ 
dle. Vokker also has snggeded that a 
continued surge to the American 
trade defidt coaid eventually un¬ 
hinge the UJS. economy. . 

“I think the signals, the harbin¬ 
gers of a near-term recession, are 
generally ahsent, but omr fortune li 
much more dosdy tied to the exter¬ 
nal sector than It ever has been,” he 
Hdd. “In the year ahead the trade 
defidt has to reverse.’? 

The Reagan administration says 
jthe trade defidt is running at a 
record annual rate of $168 balon this 
'year, despite a bid launched last 
September by. the U.S. and four 
m^jor trading partners - Britain, 
Trance, Japan and West Germany - 
to drive the dollar down. Hie deficit 
was$14&5b. last year. 

; Last September's move was to 
cheapen U.S. exports and make im¬ 
ports more expenstee to order to curb 

.expected.WltiiouLacopin^^^tto 
fester economic growth by key ILS. 
trading partners, they hint the dollar 
■should feH even farther. 

; Secretory of State Shultz, a former 
■Treasury secretary and an ecooom- 
■ist, said last we^^ during a coufer- 
,'ence on exporting there had been an 
■important change to relative ex- 
duage rates but there was “stffl 
soine way to go.” • 

WWk Shultz bier denial he had 
intended to express an opinion one 
way or toe other on appropriate 
■currency levels, his remarks con¬ 
vinced financial markets that 
'Washington wus resuming its polity 
of taktog the dbBar down farther. 

• U-S. monetary sources ray that 
while growtt abroad renutos weak 
and the trade defidt exmthmes to 
surge higher, the dollar obviously 
win have to dedtoe even more. But 
they stress that Washington b ada¬ 
mantly opposed to a dedtoe that 
tanks into a rout Thatwould not only 
be bad for the G.S. tost could also 
weakna^farther ttpabcady daggUb 
growth in other mafor industrial na¬ 
tions. 

Voklta this problem. 

in congressional testimony last week. 

A fredi fid in tiie dollar fay itself 
could “abo hasten the effect of slow, 
growth rinroaO,” he said. Both Japan 
and West Germany, he pointed out, 
experienced weak Qnt^Daita eco¬ 
nomic growth partly because their 
export sectors were suffering., 

Looming ahead are with¬ 

out early sign; tint the triffic^defidt 
wUl begin to decline, protectionist 
pressures to the U.S1 could translate 
tototnrd-hitiinglaws. (Reutw) 

DOWNTURN. -The Philippine eco¬ 
nomy declined by 3 per cent in the 
first half of this year, after posting a 
0.8 per cent growth in the first quar¬ 
ter, The Manila Bulletin said.- last 
week. However, the economy was 
stffl expected to post 1.4 per cent 


massive government spenaing,- 


ByAVTTEMKIN 
Post Economic Reporter 
The Treasury yesterday said it had 
collected nearly $1 billion in taxes 
during July, an increase of 15.4 per 
cent from the same time a year ago. 
For tiie first third of the fiscal year, 
revenue was up 5.8 per cent from 
Aprfl-July 1985. 

In a related development,- the 
cabinet yesterday approved a prop¬ 
osal to unjfylhp different tax'years 
currently in force for the different 
sectors of the economy. The cabinet 
decided that tiie. mimsteiial legisla¬ 
tive committee would draft a MU 
instituting a single tax year, begin¬ 
ning on January 1,1987. 

to atk&fion, the Treasury and the 
Industry and Trade Ministry 
armormced yesterday they were abo¬ 
lishing compulsory deposits on-im¬ 
ports of whiskey and spirits, shoes. 


LIBERAL 

{Contmoed bom Page One) 

The Bank of Israel said that the 
partial lifting of administrative reg¬ 
ulations followed the marked im- . 
provement in the economy in recent 
.months. Internal figures from the 
Bank of Israel obtained by 77 k 
Jerusalem Post suggest that, from 
the begiimtag of tbe year and up to 
the third week of July, the public 
had decreased its boldtags of 
illegally-held dollars by some 
$250m. to$300m. 

Economic observers to Jeru¬ 
salem said that the latest move was 
deady designed as a signal to the 
public that no balance of payments 
pressure was expected, and there¬ 
fore no devaluation would take 
place to the near future. 

* -Hie central bank announced 
yesterday that it had lifted the pro¬ 
hibition on advance payment for 
imported goods, on condition tint 
the sum was below $50,000 or 15 
per cent of the value of the goods 
imported. Importers wffl also be 
entitled to make early repayments ' 
of credits by suppliers from 
abroad. 

The hank added tint It had re¬ 
newed the authorization to buy 
foreign currency and to transfer it 
abroad as a gift or support for sums 
not exceeding $300. Xhe.bankmid 
it had increased .from $200 to $300 
the sums which could be transfer¬ 
red monthly to Israelis stndying at a 
foreign university. 

Businessmen were authorized to 
take out their foreign, currency allo¬ 
wance for business trips abnwT to 
traveller’s cheques, and not only 
through credit cards, as was the 
case, before tiie current Biting of 
regnlatious. 

Bank of ferae! officials said the 
latest measures reflected the large 
surplus to the current account of 


^ikhwoidd-protably-be-riose-to 
tfceflgureregistered lastyear, sonte 
$1.1 bflDon. The officials added 
tint the foreign curreaty titration 
. was reflected fa an inc re as e of 
$28m^in the country’s foreign cur¬ 
rencyreserves last month. 

fend is to receive within ttof 
coming two months $375m. from 
the U.S., the last instalment of.the 
$1.5b. package of e m e r ge n cy aid 
which the Reagan administration 
agreed to transfer to Israel in 1985. 
According to the officials, the' 
Treasury was Bkdy to use this 
money to repay stMt-tenii debts, 
store the kvd of foreign currency 
reserves was already at acceptable 
levels. 

MeanwUle, there were dear 
signs yesterday that the public was 
atamdonfag the dollar. Greenbacks 1 
were traded at NK 1.56 on the 
Mack market, down from NES 1.58- 
.1-59 a week earlier; On the Tti Aviv 
Stock Exchange, doQar-linked 
bonds and arrangement hank 
shares regis te red large drops, as 
the public transferred investments 
to other shares. Noa-doHar-Unked 
investments rose between 3 and 10 
per cent in trading yesterday. 


Accounts offered 
based on new 
currency basket 

Israel Discount Bank and United 
Mizrahi Bank yesterday introduced 
accounts based on the basket of 
currencies to winch the shekel was 
linked as of last Friday. 

; Discount’s “Sal Eshcol” wffl. re¬ 
quiredepositors to keep their money 
in the account for a minimum of 12 
months, as with similar accounts. > 
But dqxjsitoro will be permitted to 
take out loans on their accounts. 

Mizrahi’s “Sal Paz” accounts, 
which are available starting today, 
are also for a .minimum period of 12 
months. Both the free-accotmt and 
Patam versions offer interest. 


Investment Opportunity: AUSTRALIA 

A large, old established, Australian company is now' 
distributing Israeli, advanced-technology products, and 
seeks to increase its product and investment range. 


Quick references: P.Kotrier 

Israel Consul for Economic .. 
Affairs, Sydney 


Interested manufacturers and inventors should contact: 

Glosal Technology Limited . ; 4 

P.O-BoxQ82, 

Queen Victoria Bldg. 

Sydney, Australia2000. 

. Tek 02-267-8422 Fax: 02-267-8831 
Tefruc: 02-71070 


refrigerators, dfish washers, dryers, 
radios, video cassette recorders, 
fiirn i ttue and vacuum cleaners. But 
t.he government concurrently 
announced an increase in die purch¬ 
ase tax on these items, thus their 
price to the consumer wffl. remain 
unchanged. 

Commenting on the tar figures,- 
the Txeasuiy stressed that the. large 
increase in tax revenue reflected the 
steep increase in private consump¬ 
tion and imports of consumer dur¬ 
ables. The ministry added that tbe 
tax figures also reflected the recent 
increase in economic activity. 

According to the ministry's fi¬ 
gures, revenue from customs and 
taxes on imports rose 40 per cent, 
from the first third of the last fiscal 
year. The Treasury’s revenue from 
customs last month was up 75.per 
cent from July 1985. 


in July 

- The large increase in tax collection 
has brought about a steep increase in 
the government’s cash surplus in tbe 
last four months, to some NIS 700 
million. Nevertheless, the Treasury 
has said it wants to cut the govern¬ 
ment spending by S300m. to offset 
spending by various ministries that 
have exceeded their budgets. Tbe 
Treasury has warned that the gov¬ 
ernment’s cash flow situation wffl 
worsen in the second half of the year. 

Finance Minister Moshe Nissim 
said yesterday be was preparing a 
proposal for budget cuts that he 
hoped would be acceptable to the 
other ministers. Under the proposal, 
each ministry would determine the 
items in its budget that it wanted to 
cut, while the cabinet would be 
asked to approve tbe total sum to be 
cut. 


CURRENCY MARKETS 


Dollar looks 
tobeoversold 

The U.S. dollar continued to drop 
against major currencies, reaching 
new lows for the current cycle. Over 
the week the U.S. currency lost 3.6 

r r cent against the Swiss franc and 
1 per cent against the Deuts¬ 
chmark. 

The yen gamed 2.7 per cent on the 
dollar, despite the news that Japan’s 
Finance Nfinistry was studying ways 
of allowing financial institutions to 
invest more abroad so that Larger 
capital outflow would help stop a 
further yen rise. 

Fresh signs of a sluggish U.S. 
economy were evident throngh data 
released last week, including an 03 
per cent drop in factory orders, a 
514.17 billion trade deficit and a 
large 9.9 per cent drop in single- 
family home sales in June. The U.S. 
index of leading indScatois showed a 


rise of 03 per cent, but it had little 
effect on tiie markets. The pressure 
on tbe dollar intensified late 
in the week when U.S. Secretary of 
State Shultz said that the dollar’s 
decline still had some way to go. 

The pound sterling (fid not man¬ 
age to advance despite reports that 
some Opec members had agreed to 
voluntary production cuts. 

The decline in the value of the 
dollar last week resembled panic 
selling. Now, all technical indicators 
suggest that the U.S. currency is 
currently oversold, which means a 
sharp correction is due at any mo- i 
menL Although the major trend for 
the dollar is down, there is a wide¬ 
spread perception that the fall is 
overdone. 

If a correction comes, the cuxren- ! 
des that will be mostly affected are 
the Swiss franc, and the yen. The 
pound might stabilize or move less 
than other currencies. 

The column appears courtesy of 
Boaz Barak Advisory Service. 


Histadrut firms 
to pay NIS 450 
minimum wage 
as of August 1 

ByROYISACOWITZ 

PosfLabour Reporter 
TEL AVIV. -The Hutadmt’sTrade 
Union Department wffl today issue 
instructions to aH Hfetadnrt-owned 
enterprises to begin paying a mini¬ 
mum wage of NIS 450 a month, 
effective from the beginning of Au¬ 
gust The, decision to raise the mho- 
mum wage was approved by the 
ffistadrut Central Committee yester¬ 
day* 

The increase wffl affect a wide 
range of enterprises, employing be¬ 
tween 20 and 25 per cent of the 
country’s workers. The new mini¬ 
mum wage to Histadrut companies 
wffl amount to 45 per cent ot the 
avenge national wage. 

The EBstadrat went ahead with the 
unilateral increase after it faffed to 
reach a national agreement with the 
private-sector employers. Tbe em¬ 
ployers have reportedly balked at 
paying a minimum wage higher than I 
NIS 40® a month. 

The negotiations for new work 
agreements to both the private and 
public sectors wffl cantiime today. 
Trade Union Department Chairman 
Haim Haberfeld told the central com¬ 
mittee yesterday that the chances of 
reaching agreement, to both sectors 
by the end ofthe week were “reason¬ 
ably good.” 

In the private sector, an agreement 
is shaping ags whereby a 
proporttonatdy°Mgfa wage supple¬ 
ment would be paid to workers in tbe 
low grades. The size of the supple¬ 
ment would decrease as it moved up 
tbe wage scale. 

In the puhfic sector, Haberfeld 
said, the employers were inclined to 
accept the Htetadrut's demand that 
each worker receive a grade promo¬ 
tion by March 1987. Any improve^ 
meat to wage conditions wffl be ap¬ 
plicable to pensioners as well, Haber¬ 
feld said. 



MARKET STATISTICS 


Indices:. 

General Share Index 
Non-Bank Index 
Arrangement 
Insurance 

Commerce, Services 
Real Estate 
industrials 
Textiles 
Metals 
Electronics ' 
Chemicals . 
Industrial Invst 
Investment Cos. 
General Bond index 

Dollar-linked Bonds 
Short-term 0-2 yrs 
Medium-term 2-5 yrs 
Long-term 5+ yrs 


112.67-0^7* 

138.78+3^7% 

102^3-3.13% 

150.11+3*38% 

158.76+3^7% 

170.00+4*37% 

124.58+3-24% 

161.63+338% 

11931+234% 

92-41+134% 

12837+4.52% 

11733+1 A9% 
13835+3.73% 
110.70-031% - * 
111.70+337% i 

1ll37fOQ8KH I 

110.64+038%* * 
9734-1.30% 
10937-^)31% 
10937-031% 
10635-035% 


Turnovers: 

Shares-total NIS 8302,400 

Arrangement • NIS 3325,800 

Non-bank NIS 4376300 

Bonds-total NIS 3325300 

Index-linked NA 

Doflar-Gnked NA 

Treasury Bills NIS 2382.100 

Share Movements: 

Advances 260 (118) 

of which 5% + 91 (9) 

"buyers onJy"14 , (3) 45 

eefines ' * 1126) 

: ofwhi$±5%+ 3‘ (19) 

If•■ftraHSwonhfPham^ - 2.- .-i(5| 
atooHangedups ?. i, .oD s, 71 lt*7h. 
Trading HSlt" ^ ■ 44 (01) 

Bond Market Trends: 

Index-linked 

3% kitty-linked Rises to 1% 


435% fulty-llnkad 
80% linked 
Double-finked 
DoUar-JIntod: 
Admon 
Rlmon 
Gilboa 
' For.Curr. 
denominated 
Treasury Bills 
(monthly yield) 


MixedttaDsto3% 
Stabte/rises slightly 
Stab! tfa I Is to 3% 

Falls to 0.5% 

Falls to 33% 

Fails to 3% 

Mixed to 1% 


Arrangement yields: 


IDBord. 
AinlqaO.I . 
Discount A 
Mizrahi r. 
Hapoaiimr. 
General A 
Leumi stock 
Fin. Trade 1 


1636% 

1532% 

15.72% 

15.69% 

'1632% 

17.12% 

15.64% 

1339% 


SELECTED PRICE QUOTATIONS 


Name Prica Volume % 

VOONtS change 

Commercial Banks 

(not part of^"arrangement') 
Maritime 1 1069 1952 +73 

General non-arr. 26550 99 +03 

first IntT. 3850 4389 +43 

RBI 4009 5446 +43 

Commercial Banks 

(part of "■rranganimt'') 


Trade & Services 

MeirEzra 4695 

Supentol 2 5140 

Detekr 2990 

Lighterage 11865 

Cold Storage 2032 

Dan Hotels 3550 

Yarden Hotel 3151 

Hilonl . 13999 

Team! 1693 


IDfir 

76400 

902 

Union 0.1 

58000 

372 

Discount 

99700 

318 

Mizrahi 

32200 

1009 

HapoolTm r 

52960 

1936 

General A' 

132000 

52 

Laumi 0.1 

33760 

3216 

fin. Trade 

46270 

1 

Mortgugu Bunks 


Leumi MorL r 

4968 

748 

Dev.Mort 

1445 

2480 

Mishkanr 

2205 

263 

Tefahotr 

12840 

60 

Meravr 

5100 

422 


Financial Institutions 

AgricC 1 notrading 

Ind.Dev.DD notrading 


Cisi Leasing 0.1 

13530 

116 

+10.0 

Insurance 

Ararat 0.1 r 

890 

771 

+23 

Hassnehr 

493 

20370 

+3.6 

Phoenix 0.1 

707 

2386 

• +44 

Hamishmar 

6400 

20 

+1.6 

Menorah 1 

7793 

112 

+83 

Saharr 

4300 

377 

— 

Zion Hold. 1 

15550 

21 

-23 


Real Estate, 
Agriculture 

Azorim 
- Ellon' 

Africa lsr.0.1 
‘Darikner 
Prop. & Bldg. 
Bayside0.1 
.ILDCr 
Rasseor 
Mehadrin 
Hadarim 

Industrials 

Dubekb 
Pri-Zel 
Sunfrost 
Elite 
Adgar 
Argaman r 
Delta G1 
Maquettel 
Eagle 1 
Poigat 
Schoellerina 
Rogosin 
Urdan 0.1 r 
la. Can Co. 1 
Zion Cables 
Pecker Steel 
Elbrt 3 


4695 ' 274 -01 

5140 1619 +3.4 

2990 3673 +63 

11865 . - +53 

2032 423 

3550 10 -0-4 

3151 120 +03 

13999 12 +63 

1893 301 +33 

Building and 

615 9316 +43 

430 6213 +33 

31610 252 +M 

4180 653 +33 

2670 4099 +33 

4782 926 +103 

49200 778 +53 

9605 S4>.1 +6.0 

7060 309 +4.4 

1145 3788 +43 


Elrnn 305000 

Arit 26300 

Ctal Electronics 2160 
Spectronixl 1993 

TA.T.1 4096 

Ackeratein 1 1723 

Agan5 18808 

Alliance 3246 

Dexter 3315 

Fertilbiara 4888 

Haifa Chem. 523 

Tavar 51300 

Dead Sear 15850 

Petrochem. 590 

Naca Chem. 3479 

Frutarom 10370 

Hadere Paper 202150 

Central Trade 6800 

Koorp 4750000 

Dal bids. 1320 


Inv estm en t Companies 


3390 

1905 

7700 

13800 

880 

12500 

3970 

26000 

11800 

3120 

12610 

3670 

9650 

1250 

2760 

7060 

376000 


+53 

+33 

+4,1 

+73 

+43 

+43 

+2.3 

+43 

+73 1 

+33 

+03 

+53 

+3.7 

+47 

+45 

+33 

+03 


IDBDev.r 

3700 

3670 

El lam 

2810 

1179 

Afikl 

no trading 

Galwlat 

1310 

20 _ 

Israel Corp. 1 

7870 

1078 

Wolfaon 1 r 

112500 

3 

Hapoalim Inv. 

5300 

1104 

Leumi Invest. 

no trading 

Discount Invest 

2295 

3786 

Mizrahi invest 

16000 

85 


CfallO 
Landeco 0.1 
Pama 0.1 


792 12501 +63 

9051 133 +8-4 

9500 153 


Oil Exploration 

PazOilExpI. 13230 88 +53 
J.O.E.L 1460 986 +33 


DWELLINGS 


SERVICES 


JERUSALEM 

ooooooooooeoboooooooocpooooooooooooooooooooooocw 

REHA VIA, naital 3 room flat, ftmnshed + 
yard, from August - und-September. Td. 


VISITING MASSAGE SERVICE to your 
heme or bold. 03-226869. 


TEL AVIV 

CANADIAN INTERCONTINENTAL 
knows tbe boosing standards von expect TeL 
03-286222, MaSim.-' 

NORTH TEL AVIV apartment rcatafa.Q»- 
taa^pedaiists- Intcr-biacl, TcL (&29414L 


LESSONS 


BODYFITNESS IS BACRI Stretch fate 
shape. Ousts Starting next week. Call 
me 02-710096or CG-551678.- 



PURCHASE/SALE 


BEAUTIFUL AMERICAN piano. Storey + 
Chut Clarinet, Ardey. Deck + bookcases. 
Beautiful efiniagxoom cabinet TcL 02-823669. 


“NETZ-SAHAR” bw;j)3 all cqaifaneni and 
boose contents. TeL 03-824515, wenrnty Tri.. 
03-762628. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


TOP SALARY to V^) EnglMi typists, shor¬ 
thand, telex and word processor operators. 
Immediate employment. Flexible boon. 
Tnnshton’ Pool 100 Beo-Ydioda St, Tel 
Aviv: 9 a.m.4 pjn. TeL 03-221214,02-231648, 
04-667267. _ 

FULL/PART-TIME EngHsh rnbng sales 
latfies for afl areas. TeL 0&6S2S. 


Travel Magazine 

requires 

Tel Aviv-Based 


, n 11 


JonnaUst 

for full-lime position. 
Call:03-7517427/9 


a.o. aaH r a only bbsmr 

tup. bwywra only rragbtwvd 


Couple to take care 
of villa in Caesarea 

tor the whole year, far American couple. 
VHb to have knowledge of housekeeping, 
cooking, ironing, husband as water aid 
handyman. 

Pfaaaaappty batmen 10 ejn. and 
6 pjn. to063-61224 


For Qualified 
Investors 

50-100% per annum 
in new 

TARGET FUND 


★ MATing ndbyl wuting 
TrmH rmi'nagtn 1 . 

★. A g gre ss ively exciting 

★ Track record audit: 
Arthur Yonn g 


Decafla: P.OB.38210, Tti Aviv 

Tab 062-33883/20394 03-288610. 


TABA 


(Continued from Page One) 

peeled to resume negotiations in 
Cairo tomorrow. 

It is possible that the delegation 
will achieve a large measure of prog¬ 
ress in its talks in Cairo, and may 
then contact Jerusalem for permis¬ 
sion to initial the agreement. This is 
likely to spark a row between Peres 

and Shamir . 

On arrival in Israel yesterday 
evening after a weekend of talks with 
Egyptian officials, Murphy sped im¬ 
mediately to the Foreign Ministry to 
meet with Kimche's delegation. 
Then, at 10.30 p.m., Murphy, Kim- 


che, Tamir and senior aides moved 
to tiie Prime Minister's Office for 
further discussions with Peres. Sha¬ 
mir and Weizman. 

Still at issue between the Israeli 
and Egyptian delegations are the 
nature of the “annex" to the "ques¬ 
tion" in the compromis - the docu¬ 
ment that sets out the terms of 
reference for arbitration - and the 
identity of the three international 
arbitrators. 

Murphy is understood to have 
brought with him Egyptian propos¬ 
als on the names of the arbitrators, 
as well as other related proposals. 


Nissim, Bruno meet with bankers 


Post Economic Reporter 
Finance Minister Moshe Nissim 
and tbe governor of the Bank of 
Israel, Michael Bruno, met yester¬ 
day with the heads of the commercial 
banks for what the Treasury called 


“an exchange of opinions." It was 
the first meeting between the mini*, 
ter and the new heads of the com- 
merical banks, after the partial im¬ 
plementation of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Bejski Commission. 


FINANCIAL DATA: 
ISRAEL, EUROPE, U.S. 


ISRAEL MONEY MARKETS 

SHEKEL INTEREST RATES 

PRIME BORROWING RATE: 1.25% per month 

Unlinked Deposit (Annual Rates) 


LEUMI 
HAPOAUM 
DISCOUNT 
MIZRAHI 
FIRST INTL 


Last Updated 

13 

7.7 

30.7 
83 

23.7 


7- 17% 

8- 14% 
8-15.50% 
8-18% 
6-15% 


Pakam 7-Day Pakam 30-Day 

8-16.5% 8-17.75% 

8-14% 9-16.50% 

8-16% 10-19% 

6- 15% 6-17% 

7- 17% 6-17% 


Rates vary according to size of deposit 
(Tapes: demand deposit paying daily interest 
Pakam: fixed-term deposit available from 7 to 59 days.) 

PATAH — FOREIGN CURRENCY DEPOSIT RATES 
(August 1) 

S—MOUTHS 6-MONTHS 12-MONTHS 


USD 

5.875 

5.875 

6.000 

STG 

9.000 

9.000 

9.000 

DMK 

4000 

4000 

4125 

SFR 

4.125 

4125 

4125 

YEN 

3.125 

3.125 

3.125 


Rates vary according to size of deposit and aresubjact to change. 

SHEKEL FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES (August 1) 


U.&A. Dollar 

1 

CHEQUES AND 
TRANSFERS 
Buy Sail 
1.4823 13007 

BANKNOTES 

Buy Sell 

1.46 1.53 

Rep. 

Rates 

1.4923 

UJL Starting 

1 

23086 23360 

2.17 

237 

23273 

Deutach Mark . 

1 

0.7097 0.7186 

0.70 

0.73 

0.7145 

French Franc 

1 

03183 03210 

031 

0.23 

03198 

Dutch Florin 

1 

0.6298 0.6374 

032 

0.65 

0.6339 

Swiss Franc 

1 

03850 03959 

0.87 

031 

0.7528 

Swedish Krone 

1 

03127 03153 

0.21 

032 

03143 

Norweg-Krone 

1 

03006 03031- 

030 

031 

03018 

Danish Krone 

1 

0.1882 0.1906 

0.19 

030 

a 1894 

Finnish Mark 

1 

0.2968 03004 

039 

031 

03996 

Canad. Dollar 

1 

1.0734 1.0887 

1.06 

1.11 

1.0812 

Austr. Dollar 


03835 03944 

032 

0.90 

0.9001 

S. Africa Rand 

1 

0.5768 03839 

031 

0.45 

0.5887 

Belgian Franc 

10 

03390 03433 

0.33 

035 

03451 

Austrian Sch. 

10 

1.0063 1.0188 

039 

1.04 

1.0153 

Italian Lira 

1000 

1.0332 1.0460 

1.01 

1.07 

1.0403 

Japanese Yen 

100 

03625 0.9745 

0.95 

039 

03690 

Jordanian Dinar 

1 

- - 

425 

4S2 

43456 

Egyptian Pound 

1 

- - 

0.79 

034 


ECU 

1 

1.4986 1.5172 

— 

— 



SUPPLIED BY BANK LEUMI 


EUROPEAN FINANCI AL MARKETS 

PRECIOUS METALS 


GOLD: 


LONDON A.M. FIX 360.50 P.M. FIX 361.00 


PARIS NOO 
SILVER: LONDON RX 

PLATINUM: LONDON P.M. 


NOON FIX362.59 ZURICH P.M.358.00 
RX 505.00 

P.M. 464.25 


PALLADIUM: LONDON P.M. 


113-25 


FOREIGN CURRENCY CROSS RATES (London 15.30GMT) 

Forward Rates 



SPOT 

2MTHS 

3MTHS 

6MTHS 

DEUTSCHE MARK 

2.0875/90 

64/59 

95/90 

180/170 

POUND STERLING 

14835/45 

84/82 

123/121 

249/835 

SWISS FRANC 

1.6750/70 

50/45 

70/65 

150/140 

JAPANESE YEN 

15330/00 

52/50 

75/73 

152/148 

FRENCH FRANC 

6.7795/25 

30/45 

45/65 

90/120 

ITALIAN LRA 

1432.00/75 

1050/1125 

1650/1750 

33250475 

DUTCH GULDBI 

23515/25 

33130 

52/48 

103/96 

BELGIAN FRANC 

43320/240 

5.5/73 

8/11 

18/23 

DANISH KRONE 

73785/35 

230/280 

420/470 

795/895 

SJUWCAN RAND 

03962/72 

36/31 

48/43 

80/70 

EUROPEAN CURB. UMT 

1.0115/20 

19/15 

26/22 

48/43 

nNNISlI MARK 

43800/20 

500/540 

710/760 

1350/1450 

AUSTRALIAN DOLLAR 

0.8012/19 

• 88/83 

123/118 

213/207 

NORWEGIAN KRONE 

7.4000/50 

1025/1045 

1520/1540 

30500090 


Formula for determining forward rates: 

high/faw (eg. 220/210)—deduct from spot price. 

Jow/hfgh (eg. 210/220)—add to spot price. _ 


NEW YORK FINANCIAL MARKETS 

U.S.MONEY RATES 

Prime rate 8.00%; Broker Loan 7.50%; NY Euros 3 months 
6 7 /ia4-yia%; Fed Funds late 6Va% 

NEW YORK FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

DMK SHI STG YEN -CAN 
PREVIOUS CLOSING 23890/05 1.6700/20 1.4935/45 153.70/80 1.3800/05 

OPENING 23910/20 1.6760/90 1.4880/90 15400/10 1.3799/04 

LATEST 23850/60 1.6715/35 1.4770/80 15335/05 138Q2/07 


Comment 

The dollar dosed mostly higher Friday, after drawing limited benefit from a 
slightly better than expected 389,000 gain in July U3. non-farm payroll Jobs and a 
03 par cent rise in U.S. leading indicators for June. The data were unimpressive to a 
market convinced the dollar's trend is down. Sterling fall after UAE Oil Minister 
Oteiba said Opec is far from agreement. 


Due to technical problems, Israeli stocks traded on tin New York and American 
stock exchanges were unavailable yesterday. 


WALL STREET Closing Prices (August i) 


Dow Jones Indices 


NYSE Highest Volume 


IND 

1.763.64 

-11.67 

AMER ELECT 

29% 

unch 

TRANS 

713.00 

- 3.13 

USXCP 

15% 

-% 

UTILS 

20338 

+ 0.77 

LESLIE FAY 

17% 

unch 

65STKS 

Bft 

- 330 

FREUHAUF 

47% 


NYSE COMP 

13539 

- 0.60 

N.LIND 

3% 

unch 

NASD COMP 

370.66 

+ 0.71 

DAR + KRFT 

59% 

-% 

S-P100 INDEX 

22046 

- 1.70 

MESA PETE 

3% 

-'A 

S-P COMPOSITE 

23431 

- 131 

ATT 

23% 

unch 

AMEX INDEX 

28132 

- 034 

SAFEWAY 

65% 

unch 




OWENS-CORN 

64% 

+3% 


Statistics 

NYSE 

NASDAQ 


VOL 114320,000 STOCKS UP 659 

VOL 99373300 (Aug. DSTOCKS UP 1025 


DOWN 827 
DOWN 1058 


Comment 

Stocks fall Friday to theirfourtfi loss in five sessions last week as the selling wave 
that started in early July carried into August, wiping away a morning rally on 
stronger economic data. 

The July stock market decline was the biggest one-month fall in more than five 
yean, aa measured by some broad market indicators, said Phil Roth of E. F. Hutton. 
The Dow Jones Industrial Average slid 12 points to 1763, the lowest dose since May 
19, down 46,for the week. Declines led advances by a four-three margin on 115 
million shares traded. 

American Electric led aetMes, unchanged at 291A 


OVERSEAS FINANCIAL. DATA 
PROVIDED BY REUTERS MONITOR 
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Death takes no holiday 

ONCE AGAIN the nation is mourning a large number of their 
fellow-Israelis, including nine kibbutz children and one adult 
who died terrible deaths in a van that had become a blazing 
inferno after a crash with a truck on the Ta’anacbim road. The 
fact that these children were coming home from summer camp 
when they perished so tragically triggers memories of the 
disaster last year at the Habonim level crossing. 

There is, however, a clear distinction between the Habonim 
catastrophe and the one on the Ta'anachim road. The first 
accident involved a train and a level crossing, and it was 
comparatively easy to pinpoint flaws in existing systems at such 
crossings and to suggest remedies. With regard to last Thurs¬ 
day's accident - one of several including one dreadful five-car 
pile-up on the Jerusaiem-Tel Aviv road - it is far more difficult 
to work out practical reforms. 

The police are investigating the accidents, but, in the 
meanwhile, there has been a spontaneous but frustrated 
outburst of public indignation about death on the roads. The 
public are insistent that somebody must be culpable, and that 
something should be done forthwith to bring down die toll of 
death on the roads. 

This public clamour resulted in the problem being given a 
high priority at yesterday’s meeting of the cabinet. A large part 
of the meeting was devoted to the subject. It was eventually 
decided to hold a wide-ranging discussion after the police 
report is received, and to appoint a ministerial committee to 
consider action. 

This is not the first time that death on the roads has been 
given such high priority by the government, and the action is 
long overdue. The fact is that day after day somebody is dying 
or being injured, unnoticed by the public, in a road accident. 
From January to March, 1986, there were 3,541 road accidents 
in Israel in which people were hurt, involving 91 killed, 856 
severely injured and 4,101 less seriously injured. This means, 
on average, that a person is being killed and ten severely 
mutilated every day. 

Cynics might suggest to the terrorists that they need not risk 
their lives attacking Israelis, they should just leave it to the 
Israelis to destroy each other with automobiles. 

But what really causes road accidents in Israel? 

Deputy Prime Minister David Levy suggested rather de¬ 
magogically yesterday that the typical Israeli driver is a 
murderer, or a would-be suicide, or a combination of these two 
things, and that he must be severely disciplined. Transport 
Minister Haim Corfu laid heavy stress on the need to abolish 
taxes and other imposts on air-conditioners in cars, meaning 
that the summer heat is a major culprit. 

These ministerial pontifications, aired on the radio, promp¬ 
ted David Zeidel, an expert on traffic at the Haifa Technion, to 
respond, also on the radio, that research had not proved that 
the Israeli driver was any worse than any other driver, or that 
there are more road accidents in midsummer than in mid¬ 
winter. He would not budge even in the face of furious 
telephone calls by listeners to Koi Yisrael insisting on the Israeli 
driver’s right to be regarded as public enemy number one. 

It is all very perplexing. The confusion may in fact be worse 
confounded when it Is realized that, in regard to road accidents, 
Israel enjoys two blessings that distinguish it from most of the 
rest of the Western world. One is that we have no drunken 
driving - drunkenness is a frequent cause of fatal accidents in 
the West. Secondly, the cars that most Israelis drive are 
comparatively small and low-powered. 

What is sticking out like a sore thumb is that most of the 
solutions proposed are based on stereotypes, cliches, and 
commonly accepted, but unproven, folk wisdom. Considering 
that accidents are an epidemic as costly to the country as cancer 
or. heart attacks, it is amazing that so little effort has been mad e 
to analyze accidents scientifically. Such research as has been 
done has been financed on a shoestring basis. 

Thus the first priority is to sponsor massive research. It may 
well be that scientific research will not produce comprehensive 
solutions. There may be no cures for the disease of dangerous 
driving. But such research should be undertaken. Attempting 
one glib solution or another is only a sign of panic. The evil may 
be due to the roads, or the drivers, or the laws, or the heat, or 
any of the other reasons suggested. But let us first take time off 
to find the real answers. 

SHCHARANSKY ' 


(Continued from Page One) 

will all be able to live quietly like 
ordinary people. 

“Mother is very pleased. Every 
day. when Anatoly was in camp and 
afterwards, we discussed our separa¬ 
tion. Not a single day went by with¬ 
out us thinking about it. We are very 
tired and now it is time to relax,” he 
said. 

The granting of exit visas to 
Shcharansky’s family was part of the 
spy swap deal in the framework of 
which Shcharansky was released 
several months ago. But despite this, 
the Soviets delayed carrying out this 


I part of the bargain. 

. Shcharansky said he believed 
American pressure was responsible 
for the apparent Soviet change of 
heart. 

He repeated his call yesterday for 
an open, vociferous campaign on 
behalf of Soviet Jewry, saying that 
the Soviets must feel the pressure 
precisely on sensitive issues and 
occasions. 

He said that Israel must not enter 1 
into any talks with the USSR on 
Ire-establishing consular relations- 
j without a prior arrangement for the' 
free emigration of Soviet Jews. 1 


IDF 


(Continued from Page One) 

strategic imperatives to future gen¬ 
erations. If, for example, the gener¬ 
als decide to build a small but highly 
sophisticated army, based on a rapid- 
response in the early stages of battle, 
they are in fact dictating pre¬ 
emption as a cornerstone of Israeli 
strategy. 

At the heart of the issue is the: 
future composition of the IDF: what 
percentage of the cake will be spent 
on training, operation and stock¬ 
piles. as opposed to the acquisition 
and development of new weapons 

These are some of the basic dilem-" 
mas: , , 

□ the size of the An Force m rela¬ 
tion to other brandies of the Army, 
and the internal mix of front-line as 
opposed to less sophisticated air¬ 
craft. 

□ What number of Lavi fighters the 

Air Force will procure through to 
1996. t 

There will have to be a fun¬ 
damental decision concerning the 
economic viability of the Lavi prog¬ 
ramme. It obviously is out Of the 
question to continue with the multi- 
bMion dollar project if only 50 Lavis. 
- again hypothetically- are intended; 
for procurement. 

Also under consideration wQl be 
the viability of embarking on an 
ambitious naval development prog¬ 
ramme that includes new sub¬ 


marines and missile boats, and the 
consequences of not doing so, given-, 
the growth of the confrontation I 
states' navies in coming years.' 

. Other considerations to be de¬ 
bated: 

□ A look at the size of Israel’s 
armoured forces, the number of 
formations and the structure and 
composition of these forces. 

□ The place of the attack helicopter 
in Israeli doctrine. 

□ An answer to the growing conven¬ 
tional artillery threat, and develop¬ 
ment of anti-missile-missile systems 
in Israel. 

□ Investment in command and con¬ 
trol capabilities to matirniw inter- 
force cooperation. 

High on the agenda will be the 
growing threat to Israel’s civilian 
population and propositioning sites 
from ground-, sea- and air-launched 
missiles; accelerated Syrian acquisi¬ 
tion of. advanced 'chemical warfare 
capabilities; the advances in Arab air 
forces, and the tremendous adv¬ 
ances in electronic sophistication in 
all branches of the forces. 

The General Staff's debate on the 
plan comes after months of prepara- 
'tion by the deputy chief of general 
staff, responsible for formulating the 
IDFs order of battle, and the chief 
of long-range planning, responsible 
for assessment. 


Allow a free hand I 


WHEN I was 15 years old, I was a 
member of a terrorist gang. 

Just as in any other place where 
there are big boys and small boys, 
there were bullies at our school. 
Four or five of us do-gooders, all tall 
and hefty, terrorized the bullies. 

When a complaint was received 
and substantiated, the culprit was 
warned. Upon a second complaint, 
the culprit was caught and scientifi¬ 
cally dismantled. No third complaint 
was ever received. 

One evening 27 years later, my 
commanding officer came up to me 
while I was trying to shave with half a 
cup of water and said: “Teddy, why 
did you beat up Sergeant X? He bled 
like a pig and had to be patched up in 
several places." 

I was a buck private and we were 
in enemy territoiy in the midst of a 
war. It didn't look good to me. The 
only thing in my favour was that the 
captain was little more than half my 
age. 

.“Motke,” I said meekly, 
“Sergeant X said to me: ‘Here, 
Adolf Hitler, hand us down the 
water’.” 

This had been without malice, but 
there are some things which are 
better left unsaid if you don’t want to 

S a pair of army boots in your belly. 

ptain Motke pondered this and 
remarked: “Serves him right.” 

You might conclude from the 
above that lam a sinister type better 
not met in a dark alley. You would 
be wrong. I am a friendly sort of 
Caspar MHktoast and not inclined to 


IN BOTH the above-mentioned 
cases, punishment was meted out 
without due process of law. 

According to the pious bleating 
heard these days, from former jus¬ 
tice minister Haim Zadok to the 
highest echelons of the incumbent 
es tablishm ent, about the sovereign¬ 
ty of the law, the law is holy and an 
end in itself. This is hypocrisy and 
dangerous nonsense. The law is 
often an ass and always a means to an 
end. The end, of course, is that 
people should be able to live with 
each other. If everyone kept to the 
rule of Hillel-“Do not do onto your 
neighbour...” - we would hardly 
need any law. 

There is a law against adultery. 
Tty lodging a complaint with your 
friendly police station: the desk 
serggant will live off the story until 
pensionable age. 

There is a law against a company 
buying its own stock. This is exactly 
what all the b anks did to keep the 
price of their stocks high - with the 


Teddy Arnold 

connivance of the Bank of Israel. No 
one went to jail for this offence 
which will cost the taxpayer a pretty 
penny. 

Everyone is aware of many more 
snch instances where the law is 
“more observed in the breach," but 
there is one place where the law, in 
its broad sense, does not apply at all: 
the security services. Does this mean 
that a security agent is beyond or 
above the few? No, if be steals your 
oranges or mistreats your dog', he 
has to answer to the Law like every¬ 
one else. But in his professional 
work, he is outside the law. This is 
because so much of bis work is 
literally outside the law. Every other 
interpretation is sheer hypocrisy: you 
want the steak, but you charge the 
man who slaughters the cow with 
cruelty. 

You may remember the murder of 
the 11 athletes in Munich. The per¬ 
petrators did not die natural deaths. 

I can remember no complaint by die 
then attorney-general, the then 
minister of justice - could it have 
been Mr. Zadok? - or anybody else. 
No one was outraged. This writer, 
for one. was filled with both satisfac¬ 
tion and admiration. 

Let us now assume that you, the 
reader, are not a remote spectator 
but a participant in such an action. 
Without divulging any state secrets 
■ and relying only on common sense, 
you would be briefed, acquire a new 
identity, corresponding documents 
and an untraceable weapon, and kill 
the culprit. 

Mission accomplished. You are 
coming home to your country, a 
patriot and a hero, albeit unsung. At 
die airport, you are arrested. The 
attorney-general has instructed the 
police to investigate the following 
charges: 

• Conspiracy to commit a crime. 

• Use of forged documents. 

• Carrying illegal weapons. 

• Committing murder. 

. Now you must admit that the 
attomty-general is perfectly right in 
every instance, but you will not like 
this, and neither do I. 

REGRETTABLY, there is a world 
of difference between the heroes of 
film and fiction and those of real life. 
Hie security services are not staffed 
with Waynes, Smileys, 007s, or even 
attorney-generals, bnt with men. 
They are patriotic, dedicated, skil¬ 
led, courageous men - but men 
nevertheless, and, as such, fallible. 


In all countries - except, of late, 
Israel - the legal establishment is 
neither expected nor required to 
keep the services in line. 

Nor are members of the services 
supposed to run to the attorney- 
general with complaints about their 
superiors. Nor would the attorney- 
general be supposed, in the general 
“ line of duty, to listen to such com¬ 
plaints. But it was not only Prime 
Minister Peres’s lack of resolve in 
shutting up or firing Zamir that set 
the ball rolling: the services are sup¬ 
posed to police themselves, and at 
the time of Zamir's bleating about 
the role of law there was so much rot 
around and about that something 
was bound to give. 

The question: “When did the rot 
start?” is not really relevant. There 
is always a bit of rot in every orga¬ 
nization with so much power and so 
little accountability. The question is 
rather: What made the rot escape 
the hermetically sealed confines of 
the services and stink up the whole 
country? And to this question there 
is quite a simple answer. 

As the name implies, it is the task , 
of the GSS to keep the counity | 
reasonably secure from terrorist 
acts. My beauty sleep has only been 
impaired by Jewish thieves, never by 
Arab terrorists, and I have shared 
this privilege of sound sleep with 
about four million of my fellow 
countrymen. In contradiction to the 
prime minister, the attorney-general 
and several others, 1 am aware that 
this result has not been achieved by 
sweet persuasion bat by interroga¬ 
tions, night raids, threats, promises, 
bribes and deceit. In other words, by 
means not provided for by the due 
process of law. In the course of these 
often unsavoury actions, losses are * 
encountered. Every year, several 
agents are killed and wounded, and 
you don't see the stories on televi¬ 
sion. 

Over many years, with painstak¬ 
ing, back-breaking work, with an 
undisclosed number of casualties, 
the GSS has put an undisclosed num¬ 
ber of actual and potential murder¬ 
ers behind bars. At one fell stroke 
and out of a blue sty, 1,150 of these 
gentlemen were exchanged for three 
boys delinquent in their duties and 
due for court martial, by the legally 
constituted government of Israel - 
without due process of law. 

It is difficult to express what I felt 
at the time. It is beyond my power of 
imagination to figure what this deci¬ 
sion must have done to the men of 
the GSS. It was rather like telling a 
victorious army, after years of hard 
struggle and many losses, that the 
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government has surrendered. It was 
then that the rot got out of hand. 

WHAT should we learn from the 
above? That you should not join the 
security services? That’s not new. 
That politicians are two-faced, self- 
seeking (expletive deleted)? That’s 
not new either. It's the same the 
whole world over, and people live 
with it. In other countries, too. there 
are no written orders concerning 
what an agent may or may not do - 
but he is told by bis superiors, and 
the judiciary, is told by the govern¬ 
ment where to get off. In our coun¬ 
try, the lawyers and the Pharisees 
have well-nigh taken over the execu¬ 
tive. 

A judge is all very well in his place, 
which is the bench. The growing 
habit of various governments to 
appoint judicial commissions instead 
of taking decisions when they are 
baffled has provided the legal pro¬ 
fession both with haloes and with 
swelled heads. A jndge is only com¬ 
petent to decide on legal matters, 
not on battlefield situations - and 
this is what the GSS is faced with., 

An agent is often enough faced 
with a situation which has not been 
foreseen by Le Carr£, much less the 
law, and must use his own best 
judgment. But in extreme cases, 
which do not fit the guidelines pro- 


Praise for a whistle-blower 


THERE IS more at stake in the 
unfolding GSS affair than determin¬ 
ing the. extent of Yitzhak Shamir’s 
knowledge about the “lynch" and 
the cover-up. Whether Shamir knew 
(and at what point) is an important 
Question, and the investigation must 
determine whether GSS head Avra¬ 
bam Shalom is telling the truth when 
he says that he acted throughout 
with the approval of the political 
echelon. But whether S hamir is 
found to bear culpability for any part 
of the affair, continuing to treat GSS 
“rebel” leader Reuvea Hazak, the 
man who blew the whistle, as if he 
were morally Ieperous, represents a 
major miscarriage of justice. There¬ 
fore, Minister of Police Haim Bar- 
Lev’s remarks, quoted in the Jeru¬ 
salem Post of July 24, that Shalom is 
“the really tragic figure” in the affair 


David Twersky 


and casting doubt on Hazak’s mo¬ 
tives are unfortunate. 

When Hazak, then deputy head of 
the GSS, came to Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres to present the case 
against his boss, Shalom. Peres did 
not believe him. By choosing to bade 
the GSS head, the prime minister set 
in motion a chain of events which 
forced Hazak, along with two of his 
GSS colleagues, oat of the service. 
The three were denounced as “re¬ 
bels” organizing a “putsch” to se- 
‘ cure the position of GSS head for 
Hazak. 

Peres asked Hazak why he had 
waited so long to come to him with 
the report of skulduggery. We now 


know that Hazak waited for the 
internal disciplinary court of the in¬ 
telligence community to finish its 
proceedings on September 6,1985. 
One day later, Shalom left for a 
month’s vacation abroad, leaving 
the GSS in Hazak’s hands. It was 
only after he returned that Hazak 
went to him to demand his resigna¬ 
tion over the killing and the cover- 
up, mid finally for permission to put 
his case before Peres. Hazak met 
with Peres on October 29, a couple 
of weeks afterShafomretumed-not 
“a year and a half after” the event. 

It was the cover-up within the 
intelligence community which 
forced his hand: the “inner laws” of 
the service had already been broken, 
by the cover-up. Going to Shalom 
and Peres would most likely lead to 
his, Hazak’s, leaving the service, 


even if he was successful in forcing 
Shalom to leave as well. 

NOW DEFENCE Minister Rabin 
has apologized to General Yitzhak 
Mordechai for the frame-up agamst 
him. But Peres has yet to apologize 
to the GSS “rebels" without whom 
that frame-up would not have been 
uncovered. The rebels did not re¬ 
quest nor receive a presidential par¬ 
don, and might face indictment fol¬ 
io wingthe police investigation of the 
affair. Surely, Hazak and his two 
comrades, who did not issue or cany 
out the order for the innings or for 
tiie cover-up, and who, according to 
their own lights, sought to set things 
back on an even course, deserve 
better/They are outside the service 
to which they devoted so much of 
their lives; they remain stigmatized 
as “conspirators” bent on .seif-gain; 
they cannot find new jobs. 

Bnt the charges Hazak made' in 


DIAMOND BOURSES' £ * 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - With reference to your arti¬ 
cle of July 11, “World diamond 
group won’t admit India/’ I wish to 
point out that no application from 
India to join the World Federation 
of Diamond Bourses was in front of 
the assembly -so no rejection did or 
oould take place. 

We would very much welcome 
India joining the Worid Federation 
as soon as the normal requirements 
for joining are fulfilled, important 
amongst these requirements is that 
no discrimination should be prac¬ 
tised against other members of the 
World Federatiion. 

We are very much, looking for¬ 
ward to normal commercial and 
business relations being established 
between India and Israel and to the 
same facilities being afforded to 
Israeli businessmen in India as are 
being afforded to In dian business¬ 
men in Israel. 

■ I would also like to make it per¬ 
fectly dear that India’s application 
for membership was never rejected. 
At the General Assembly in 
Antwerp in 1984, their application 
was deferred until such time as our 
requirements are met 

E. GOLDSTEIN, 
President, 

World Federation of Diamond 

Bourses 

London. 


/ INFORMATION 
PLEASE 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, -1 recently phoned the tele¬ 
phone information service (14) to 
find out the phone number of a 
branch of Bank Leunri which opened 
less than a month ago in Risbon 
Lesion. I was told that, since it was 
newly opened, the number was not 
"yet luted. The same thing happened 
to me some time ago when I tried to 
find out the phone number of a 
newly .opened manpower office in 
Refaovot. 

What is the information service 
for? 

ALICE ROZYCKI 

Rlshon Lezion. 


opinion polls, the public is sick and 
tired of the Bus 300 affair, falsely 
paraded as the GSS affair. It is 
un believable how a sane country can 
be turned upside down by a band of 
fanatical anarchists, who then pro¬ 
ceed to cry out for Jaw and order. We 
are in cloud-cuckoo-Land par excell¬ 
ence . 

The healthy majority, whose mind 
has not yet been knocked out by the 
deluge of robbish to which it is 

COMMENTARY WORTH 
REMEMBERING 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - In response to Henry Sieg- 
man’s rhetorical question, “Is it real¬ 
ly so unthinkable that what a secret 
sendee is permitted to do with 
Arabs, they will one day feel free to 
do with Jews as well?” (July 9), may 
I quote the late anti-Nazi activist and 
concentration camp prisoner Pastor 
Niemdcller who wrote afterwards:' 

“They came for the Communists, 
but I wasn’t a Communist - so I 
didn't object; 

“They came for the Socialists, but 
1 wasn’t a Socialist - so I didn't 
object; 

“They came for the trade-union 
leaders, but I wasn't a union leader- 
sol didn’t object; 

“They came for the Jews, but I 
wasn’t a Jew-so I didn’t object; 

“They came for me - and there 
was no one left to object.” 

It is a commentary which we 
would all do wen to remember. 
Jerusalem. TED GROCOFT 


CLOUD-CUCKOO-LAND 

systematically subjected, no doubt 
approves of any effective measures 
called for to foil the totally inhuman 
plotters against our lives. There is 
absolutely no reason to curb those 
engaged in this thankless and most 


unesthetic task. To invoke the due 
process of law on behalf of the 
terrorist assassins happily dispatch¬ 
ed to where they can no longer harm 
us, when their duly sentenced fellow 


brutes are running around free to 
sharpen their knives against us, is to 
stretch sanity beyond its furthest 
limits. 

We certainly need a probe. There 
is something basically amiss when no 
^steps can be taken against those who 
smuggled photographs of the Bus 
300 rescue operation to the foreign 
press and thereby made common 
cause with Israel’s sworn enemies. 

AVNER TOMASCBOFF 
Jerusalem. 


BEN-GURlON-UNIVERSfTY OF THE NEGEv"jC" 

Position No. 56/86, Job.Title: t M 

English Publications Editor: M 

Coordinator of publications production. 

Description: 

1. Writing and editing-press releases, features, publications. 

2. Maintaining ongoing contact with graphic artists and publishing 
houses. 

3. Job entails travel outside Beersheba, and extended working 
hours. 

Qualifications: u 

1. Academic degree in the humanities. 

2. Minimum 6 years’ experience writing and editing, and production 
of publications. 

3. Perfect knowledge of English, working knowledge of Hebrew. 
Grade: 7-9 on the humanities and social sciences scale. 

Note: The position is a substitute one for one year. 

Please apply by August8,1986, to the BGU Department of Personnel, 

P.O.B. 663, Beersheba 84105. Please give phone number. 


FOR TOURISTS: 

t AHo«o«w.Pkitip«Hiertv#ryfraB. 

TAHIR, Hin t- a - Car 

jSStSSOSSOi^ 


hamavri (jjf 

P6N8IONEBS CLUB KIWR SABA—H3D “WO 0narflBOH JOUm 

offers a number of 

Housing Units 
for the Elderly 

I Hamavri has 13 years experience in 
. providing professional care for t he elderly. 

The manager would be happy to receive you, show you round, 
and answer your questions sympathetically, over a cup of 
coffee. - : 

Please call 052-2813U4, to make an appointment. 


vided, there must be a body entitle# 
to judge and. if need be, to punbtutn 
agent. Such a body must not be a fl# 
public domain, and it must be cor. 
posed of men both conversant with 
the special problems and their legal 4 
implications. Wc have no lack pf 
such men. The prime minister 
should not be part of this body - 
the direct boss of the GSS. his trapu- 

tiality would be suspect. 

No doubt there is justice even 
outside the law. This justice musrbt 
done. 

In a country lawless enough to 
enable the government to rctafc 
1,150 security prisoners without 
even a pretext of law. we obvkxufy 
need a law to tell the security ser¬ 
vices how to wash their dirty linen hi 
private. And we need another tor to 1 
keep the attorney-general out of the 
GSS’s affairs. If tne incumbent reafiy 
wants to learn the facts of life and 
how to gather information, he 
should tethimself be interrogated by 
Ahmed Jibril. 

But most of all we need an election 
law that enables the biggest party to 
constitute a government that is tide 
to govern - not appoint comuas- 
sfons. We have a permanent com¬ 
mission. the state comptroller, in 
case you have forgotten - and he 
should do us for a lifetime. 


Peres's presence, which the prime 
minister erroneously dismissed, 
have been substantiated by events. 

In defending their requests for pres¬ 
idential pardons. Shalom and Jtiv 
associates told the Supreme Conn 
that they had admitted to their guilt 
in the affair. 

If Shalom is guilty, then- Hazak 
was right. If Hazak was right, the 
least he deserves is an apology. 

CERTAINLY PERES is a big 
enough man to admit, however, be¬ 
latedly, that he might have made a 
mistake of judgment in backing Sha¬ 
lom and in dismissing Hazak. If 
Hazak was only out for self¬ 
promotion, he still deserves an apolr. 
ogy. After all. be was right, and 
Peres might have been better 
advised to believe him back in 
October. If his motives were purer, 
be deserves recognition as a patriot 

By concentrating on Shamir-who 
may have known- and by leaving the 
guilty although already pardoned 
Shalom in the GSS saddle, Israeli 
democrats are contributing to a mis¬ 
carriage of justice, ff Shamir is under ’ 
suspicion, it is for giving-Shalom a 
green light, or retroactive backing. , 
for illegal acts which Hazak helped 
uncover. The politics of the affair 
must not dictate a strategy that 7 
ignores the crying need to apologize 
to Hazak and the GSS rebels. Other¬ 
wise, the lynch goes on. 

David Twersky is the editor of 

Spectrum, the Israel labour *-— 
•movement monthly. * 
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Plasticine Zoo 
Calendar 

12-month (Oct-Sept) wan calendar 
maturing colourful, adorable 
®u«mtions of animals fashfcxied 
torn plasticine. 

A start Bvaly versa, in 
wwMod Hebrew, arcnmpiilsa 
«ach picture. Ust Pries: MS18 

SPECIAL FOR JP READERS: 

NIS 15.90 

To: BOOKS,The Jerusalem Post, 
P.O.B. 81 .Jerusalem 91000 

o Pteaaa aand ma the Plaadctne 
£»£f ll Si lrJ I'ondoseaohaque 
tor NIS 15 . 90 . ^ 

□ Ptaese send tiie Plasticine Zcx>' 
C*»rt™«sifclhMlnd«w 
the recipient’s name and address 
separately, (tftha calendar is a gift 
to taMntoveraeaa. pieaaeadtf 
NIS 5 tor airman delivery.) 

NAME l_____ 

ADDRESS___ 


CODE „ 













